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SINGING AND LOVING. 


L 
I DREAMT a Strange, strange dream of bliss, 
I thought that some one came 
And held my soul in one long kiss 
And softly spoke my name, 
Il. 
The voice still haunts my waking ear, 
I feel the long embrace, 
But daylight veils the thing most dear, 
I cannot see the face ! 


Ill, 
Whence did she come? who might she be? 
Ah! still my fancy deems 
*Twas my “twin soul” who came to me 
Across the land of dreams. 


Iv. 

After long days of storm and rain 
Of grey and gloomy weather 
The blessed sun shines out again, 
The glad birds sing together. 

Vv. 
So fairly, perfectly are blent 
The lights of earth and skies, 
The angels must have surely lent 
A day from Paradise ! 


VI. 
I find no words that I may tell 
How dear she is to me ; 
My lips are laid beneath a spell 
And vowed to secrecy. 


VIL 
But what is lost though I be dumb, 
Since nightingale and dove 
And ail the winds that go and come 
Sing her a wealth of love? 


VIII. 
I envy not the joys that meet 
To make a gifted life completer ; 
To be my lady must be sweet, 
But to be hers is surely sweeter ! 


IX. 
Where my love is plucking flowers 
With the sun above her, 
All the birds in all the bowers 
Sing as though they love her. 
x. 
And I watch her, oh! my heart, 
Down the sunny meadow, 
Watch her standing far apart 
Forever in the shadow. 


XI. 
The hedges all are white with may, 
The very air is glad, 
The birds are making holiday, 
And yet my thoughts are sad. 


XI 
Down where the alders sweep the stream 
The light-winged swallows dart ; 
I lie upon the grass and dream 
With trouble at my heart. 





XIII. 
Oh! life is young and love is fair 
And bright the coming years ; 
Then why this weight of strange despair, 
And these unbidden tears? 
XIV. 
As yesterday with listless feet 
My steps were homeward bent, 
A little lad ran down the street 
And whistled as he went. 


XV. 
My heart was stung with sudden pain 
Hearing the simple thing, — 
It was a little quaint refrain 
My dead love used to sing. 


XVI. 
In my dreams I held her 
When the night was dying, 
Dreamt I held her, lying 
On her breast, 
XVII. 
In my dreams I kissed her, 
Kissed her as though never 
From her lips could sever 
Mine that pressed. 
XVIII 
In my dreams I held her, 
In my dreams I kissed her ; 
But the waking missed her — 
Dreams were best ! 
English Illustrated Magazine. D. F. B. 


A TRANSLATION FROM VICTOR HUGO. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir, — The translator of Victor Hugo’s beau- 

tiful verse, in your issue of last week, scarcely 
respects his original text sufficiently. I ven- 
ture to offer something which is at least 
closer :— 
HUMAN LIFE, 
LET us be like the bird, one instant lighted 
Upon a twig that swings ; 
He feels it yield, but sings on, unaffrighted, 
Knowing he has his wings. 
I am, sir, etc., EDWIN ARNOLD, 


VICTOR HUGO’S VERSE. 


SOYONS comme l’oiseau posé pour un instant 
Sur des rameaux trop fréles ; 
Qui sent trembler la branche, mais qui chante 
pourtant, 
Sachant qu’il a des ailes. 
Victor Huco. 


BE like the bird, which on frail branches bal- 
anced 
A moment sits and sings ; 
He feels them tremble, but he sings unshaken, 
Knowing that he has wings. 
Spectator. 
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THE PARSEES, 


From The Westminster Review. 
THE PARSEES * 


In the 716th year of our era, a storm- 
buffeted fleet of small coasting vessels 
crossed the Gulf of Cambay, and took 
refuge at Sanjan on the Mofussil seaboard. 
They carried a devoted remnant of the de- 
scendants of those Persians who seventy- 
five years before had, together with their 
Sassanian dynasty, been crushed forever 
by Caliph Omar’s Arabs at the battle of 
Nihavand. Their weak and wretched 
king, Yazdgard III., struggled on, a fugi- 
tive, forten years longer. “ Pursue him,” 
was Omar’s fiat, ere he himself was 
stabbed in the mosque by a Ghebr slave, 
“ pursue him wherever he may go, until 
you have driven him from the face of the 
earth.” Tradition relates that the conver- 
sion of the conquered Persians to Islam 
was forthwith carried on at a rate of a 
hundred thousand a day, and in less than 
two centuries the vast majority of the 
population had become Mahommedans. 
Hosts of recalcitrants were put to death, 
and others fled to the mountains of Ko- 
rassan. Many, however, remained in Kir- 
man — the Roman Carmania — and in the 
adjoining Farsistan, country of the Farsi 
or Parsi — Persis — probably the cradle of 
these former conquerors of Asia. These 
are at the present day chiefly grouped, in 
a condition approaching misery, in Yezd, 
and its outlying villages, thirty-eight hun- 
dred feet above the level of the sea, in 


* 1. History of the Parsis, including their Man- 
ners, Customs, Religion, and Present Position By 
Dosasual Framjt Karaka, C.S.1 , Presidency Magis- 
trate and Chairman of Her Majesty’s Bench of Jus- 
tices, Bombay. Two volumes. London: Macmillan 
Co we. ~ 

2. The Sacred Books of the East. Edited by F. 
Max Mutter. Vols, IV. and XXIII.: The Zend- 
Avesta. Vol. V.: The Bundahis, Bahman Yast, and 
Sh4yast-l4-Shayast. Vol. XVIII.: The Dédistan-i- 
Dinik, and Epistles of MAnaskihar. Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press. 1880-1884. 

3. Nouvelle Géographie Universelle. 
les Hommes. Par Eisee REcLUs. 
L’ Asie Antérieure. 
Hachette. 1884. 

4. Histoire dela Religion des Banians, etc. Avec 
vn traité de la Religion des anciens Persans ou Par- 
sis, extrait d’un autre liure écrit en Persan intitulé 
Zundavastaw, etc. Traduit de ? Anglois de Henry 
Lorp. A Paris, chez Robert de Ninville, au bout du 
Pont S. Michel, au coin de la rué de la Huchettea 
YEscu de France et de Nauarre. M.DC.Lxvi. Auec 
Privilege du Roy. 


La Terre et 
Tome IX.: 
(Chap. iv.: La Perse.) Paris: 
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the desert of the Khorud range, about 
one hundred and sixty miles from Ispa- 
han. But another considerable body fled 
to the coast and gained a refuge in the 
island of Ormuz, at the entrance of the 
Persian Gulf, where the scene of Moore’s 
once familiar “ Fire-Worshippers ” is laid. 
Here they were still within reach of the 
Moslems’ sword, and did not long remain, 
but took ship for the neighboring shores 
of India, with which Persia had for many 
ages maintained an intercourse. Round 
the name of their country, Iran, in the 
history of western Asia, centre endless 
traditions of toil and intellectual culture. 
It recalls the long duration of powerful 
kingdoms which resisted the assaults of 
barbarous tribes for a succession of ages. 
Conscious and proud of their antiquity as 
an organized and politic race, the Per- 
sians always regarded the surrounding 
populations with contempt, as less culti- 
vated or younger than themselves in the 
scale of civilization. The shah-in-shah, 
the king of kings, the Greek’s BaciAei¢ 
BaciAéwv, was famous at the court of China. 
For the origin of their idioms the peoples 
of Aryan speech are taken back towards 
the lofty plains where the tongue miscalled 
Zend * was first spoken, and from all time 
the language of Persia was for the neigh- 
boring populations the leading civilized 
dialect. Even in our own days the Af- 
ghans and Balutchees affect to speak Per- 
sian, in order to take a higher place in the 
esteem of those who hear them. 

The plateau of Iran, where it is com- 
pressed between the Persian Gulf on one 
side and the Caspian Sea on the other, is 
reduced by mountainous tracts to a prac- 
ticable width of little more than three 
hundred miles ; and through this pass the 
peoples of numerous eastern races have 
ever had to work their westward progress. 
From earliest historic times we find Tura- 
nian populations wrestling with Aryans 
on these plains. The traditions of these 
immortal struggles supplied that most stir- 


* The word zend simply means commentary or ex- 
planation, and must have been first given to the lan- 
guage in which was composed the Avesta (from old 
Persian @das¢é@, law) in pure ignorance. ‘** Avestan”’ 
would be a good substitute. The references to the 
Zend Avesta throughout this article are to the text of 
Westergaard and Darmesteter. 
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ring portion of Firdusi’s great epic, the 
“Book of Kings,” the ‘“ Shah-Namah,” 
where he narrates the mythic feats and the 
mighty encounters in which Zal and his 
great son Rustam, and the whole family of 
heroes born of their loins, at length over- 
threw their bitter enemies. In ancient 
historic days the Medes and the Persians, 
in more modern times the Turks and the 
Farsis, amid various other ethnic elements 
in process of fusion in the country, have 
represented these two great races of cen- 
tral Asia. And here we have a handful 
of the one fleeing from the fanaticism of 
the other. 

The fugitives first touched at Diu, at 
the mouth of the Cambay Gulf —the 
same that was taken for the Portuguese 
eight centuries later by Nugna d’Acunha, 
in 1535 —and here they are said to have 
rested for nineteen years. They next re- 
moved to Sanjan, as above, attracted by 
the wise and liberal rule of one Jadi Rana, 
and there they fixed themselves, built a 
fire-temple, and lived in peace for six hun- 
dred years. During this long interval 
they spread, with their adventurous spirit, 
to many parts of India, notably to the 
towns along the adjoining coasts. Al Is- 
takhiri, a Mahommedan traveller of the 
middle of the ninth century, mentions 
these Ghebrs—as the Moslems gener- 
ally call them—as occupying parts of 
Hind and Sind; a traveller of the twelfth 
century speaks of them as “rich, warlike, 
wandering, and clever.” When Timar 
invaded India, towards the end of the 
fourteenth century, he was resisted at 
Tughlikhpur by Parsees, and the fugitives 
from his vengeance served to swell the 
colonies of Gujarat. Sir H. Elliot, in his 
“ History of India,” supports Professor 
Dowson’s view, that the Maghs of Tugh- 
likhpur as well as the Ghebrs of Rohil- 
kand and the Magyas of Malwa are relics 
of these old upper-Indian Parsees, not- 
withstanding that they exhibit no trace 
whatever of their ancient faith and cus- 
toms. Mr. Dosabhai gives some other 
tales of the “lost tribes ” category (i. 93) 
which need not detain us. At the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century, with their 
usual loyalty to the rulers under whom 
they may dwell, they assisted the rana of 





Sanjan against the Mahommedan forces 
of Alp or Ulugh Khan, but their heredi- 
tary foes again prevailed, and the Sanjan 
Parsees fled to the mountains, whence, 
after an interval of ten years — but all 
this is mere tradition, set down as late as 
1600 by a Parsee priest —they ventured 
to Bansda, and fourteen years later, in 
1331, to Nowsari, where their co-religion- 
ists had been long established, and there 
Akbar made grants of land to their das- 
tur or high priest in 1595; and it was 
under Akbar’s peacefui rule that their 
long pent-up energies first found an op- 
portunity of development. 

It was at neighboring Surat that this 
industrious and persevering race laid the 
foundations of their extraordinary mod- 
ern prosperity. The earliest mention of 
them in this city of the great mogul is 
found in 1478, and as soon as European 
trading companies were set up there they 
came to the front as brokers. Being free 
from all share in the caste prejudices of 
the Hindoos, among whom they lived on 
good terms, and having a keen eye to 
business, they at once and naturally be- 
came the middlemen between the native 
merchants and the Portuguese, Dutch, En- 
glish, and French factories, as is suffi- 
ciently plain from Henry Lord’s book, 
written at the time, after eighteen years’ 
residence at Surat with the president of 
the English company. One Rastam Ma- 
nak, who was well regarded by Aurang- 
Zeb, rose to high consideration as chief 
broker of the English factory there, which 
was indebted to him at his decease in 1721 
to the extent of five hundred and fifty- 
five thousand rupees. In 1800, when 
the East India Company took Surat from 
the nawab, a Parsee, Dhanjisha Behere- 
mandkhan, was appointed native agent of 
four small neighboring States, and lost his 
life in 1810, combating a false Mahdi of 
those days and parts, one Abdul Rehman, 
who was threatening Surat from Bodhan 
near by. Upon the decadence of Surat 
as a commercial centre, the Parsees mostly 
removed thence to the island of Bombay, 
where indeed some of them had settled 
prior to the cession of that now important 
place to England in 1668, as the dowry of 
Katharine of Braganza. There we found 
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Dorabji Nanabhai, who had been in the 
habit of transacting miscellaneous busi- 
ness between the Portuguese and the na- 
tives. He continued so to act for us, and 
was succeeded by his son Rastamji Do- 
rabji. In 1692the plague broke out, most 
of the garrison and of the European in- 
habitants succumbed; and the Sidis of 
Janjira, who were then a powerful and in- 
dependent people, taking advantage of the 
juncture, organized banas of pirates along 
the Malabar coast and invaded Bombay, 
taking possession of the island and of 
Dungry Fort, now Fort George ; the hand- 
ful of English spared by the plague being 
exhausted and helpless. But Rastamjji, 
who doubtless had in his veins some of 
the blood of the Persian warrior caste of 
old, raised the fishermen, who then formed 
the chief portion of the local population, 
encountered the invaders and defeated 
them. He then sent messengers to the 
head of the English factory at Surat, who 
soon arrived and took charge of the gov- 
ernment. For this service Rastamji re- 
ceived the title of Jate/ or headman, and 
was placed over the caste of fishermen, 
with the power of adjusting disputes 
among them as a sort of juge de paix, an 
authority which his descendants are stated 
in some degree to enjoy to this day, to- 
gether with the title or surname of Patel. 
Mr. Dosabhai says that from that time up 
to within forty years ago, “the whole of 
the European trade of the port of Bom- 
bay passed through the hands of the Par- 
sees as middlemen in one shape or an- 
other.” Besides that, a few generations 
after they settled in the island they com- 
menced trading to Bengal, Burmah, the 
Straits of Malacca, Java, the Mauritius, 
and China, in some of whose ports Parsee 
firms were established. Indeed the bulk 
of the Bombay business with China, in- 
cluding the valuable opium trade, was, un- 
til about the same period of forty years 
ago, entirely in their hands, and they 
owned many of the ships on that line. 
Much of the immense wealth of the lead- 
ing Bombay Parsees was derived from 
this Chinese trade, and the modern ini- 
tiative in this direction was taken by the 
Readymoney family in the early part of 
the last century. It was thus that the 





Bombay Parsees came to be so far in ad- 
vance of any other portion of their race 
in wealth, intelligence, and civilization. 
The fact is, and it is very much to the 
credit of their cool clear-headedness, that 
as soon as they had observed the English 
for some little time in India, they had the 
shrewdness to pick them out as the best 
colonists, and, in the language of Capel 
Court, to “follow” them. The result is 
that more than half of the Parsees of In- 
dia (85,937) are now congregated in Bom- 
bay itself, where in 1881 they numbered 
48,597 out of a total population of 723,196. 
In their relations to Europeans, the 
Indian Parsees seem to afford an histori- 
cal parallel to the conduct of the Haikans 
or Armenians towards the Crusaders, 
“ Separated from the other communions 
of Asia by insurmountable antipathies,” 
says M. de Mas Latrie, “the Armenians 
recognized the superiority of the Latin 
race. They respected the valor and piety 
of these same men whom the Greeks 
treated as unbelievers and barbarians, and 
their rare aptitude for trade led them nat- 
urally to settle in the seaports.”* The 
persecutions of the Armenians too have 
been very great at the hands of the Mos- 
lem, and they are still, seven centuries 
after the Crusaders, the intelligent and 
laborious aids of the Europeans in the 
East. Any one who has seen the two 
races —the Parsees and the Armenians 
— and grasped their “ types,” can scarcely 
fail to hazard an ethnological parallel also, 
In Surat there are 6,227 Parsees, in 
Broach 2,088, and 25,179 are divided 
among various towns of Gujarat and other 
places in the Bombay presidency, which 
thus includes a total of 82,091 Parsees; 
the rest of India having only 3,306. Mr. 
Dosabhai computes the whole number of 
persons now on the globe professing the 
ancient Zoroastrian faith and customs to 
be: India over 85,000, Persia about 
8,000,¢ China and elsewhere 3,000 — total 
96,000; and he gives some interesting 
population statistics of the Bombay Par- 
sees. Between 1872 and 1881 they in- 
creased ten in the hundred, notwithstand- 
* Histoire de Chypre, i. 106. 


+ The census of 1879, according to M. Elisée Reclus, 
gave 8,188. 
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ing constant emigration. Their death-rate 
(19°26) is the lowest of any race or caste 
in Bombay; the Europeans coming next 
with 20°18, and then the Brahmans with 
20°4, and so on up to the Jains, whose 
death-rate was as high as 54°47 in 1881-82. 
The largest percentage of children under 
one year of age (4:09) is among the Par- 
sees, the Eurasians coming next with 
3'77; then the Hindoo low castes, 3°54; 
next the Jews, 3°44; and the lowest pro- 
portion of all is that of the Buddhists, 
which is but 0°$9. 

Led at first by an enlightened minority, 
the Parsees have seized with avidity on 
the advantages of education which the 
humanity of English Liberalism has strug- 
gled so hard, against Conservative opposi- 
tion of all kinds, to afford to the natives 
of India. Although the Hindoos of Bom- 
bay are over ten times as numerous as 
the Parsees, the Parsee pupils at the 
Elphinstone Institution have never been 
Jess than those of the Hindoos, and have 
often exceeded them. Since the Bombay 
University was established in 1857, up- 
wards of one thousand Parsees have ma- 
triculated, and they have frequently passed 
for the covenanted Civil Service, the first 
place at the final examination of the 1882 
students last year having been taken by 
Mr. Mancherji Pestanji Kharegat. “ Over 
fifteen years of age, the smallest propor- 
tion of illiterate, either male or female,” 
say the census returns of 1881, “is found 
in the Parsee population.” The boys of 
the rising generation are all receiving an 
English education, be they rich or poor, 
and it will be an eternal honor to the Par- 
sees that they were the first natives of 
India to move, and they moved spontane- 
ously, in the education of women. Before 
1849, when the first girl schools were 
opened, instruction was confined to the 
daughters of the better classes, who just 
learned to read and write a little of their 
vernacular Gujaratee. But “the young 
men who had been educated in government 
schools and colleges felt the inferiority of 
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| morality, grammar, geography, and Indian 
and Persian history. The English lan- 
guage, too, is now beginning to find a 
|place. But the most astonishing fact of all 
|is that there are now four Parsee young 
ladies who have bravely faced all difficul- 
ties, including the caste and social embar- 
rassments of the East, and are studying 
medicine in the Grant College, side by 
side with six European girls and the ordi- 
nary male medical students. 

It is of importance to note the profes- 
sions followed by this interesting popula- 
tion. In the first place, it is a leading 
fact that out of 9,584 Bombay beggars only 
six are Parsees. Industrial callings en- 
gross 3,697, commercial pursuits occupy 
3,319, and 1,999 belong to the profes- 
sional classes ; only sixty-seven follow the 
plough, and the remainder come under 
the heads “domestic” (2,495), ‘ indefi- 
nite,” and “ miscellaneous ;” 855 are ec- 
clesiastics of various grades, 14! are 
schoolmasters and ‘34 schoolmistresses ; 
while of the 84 civil engineers of Bombay 
as many as 33 are Parsees. There are 
also Parsee judges, magistrates, physi- 
cians, surgeons, civil servants, barristers, 
attorneys, and pleaders. In connection 
with the subject of education, it is im- 
portant to observe that the first founder 
of Gujaratee type was a Parsee, and the 
first newspaper in that tongue — the Bom- 
bay Samachar — was also started by one 
of the community, father of the present 
proprietors of the Daftur Ashkara press, 
the Rast Goftar newspaper, and other 
periodicals. The first Gujaratee maga- 
zine, too, was started by a Parsee, and 
the first native compositor in English, 
and the first native reporter upon the 
staff of an English newspaper were Par- 
sees ; while the reporter subsequently be- 
came sub-editor and manager. Among 
the 159 dubashes or ship’s compradores 
are 146 Parsees, and it is especially note- 
worthy what an extraordinary turn they 
have always developed for shipbuilding, 
taking as naturally to that and all other 














their better halves. They perceived that | ancillaries of ocean trading as webbed 
if the seeds of education were to be gen-| feet do to water, having completely laid 
erally spread they should first germinate | aside, if it ever existed, the prejudice 
with the gentler sex” (Hist. Parsis, i.) against defiling the sea which Pliny im- 
305). A students’ literary and scientific puted tothem.* In 1735 we find one Dan- 
society was started, discussions on the |jibhai a master-builder at Surat. Soon 
subject appeared in newspapers and mag- | afterwards his foreman shipwright, Lavji 
azines, and lectures were delivered. A| 
Girls’ School Association was formed in | 


: . - ; ag * ‘*Navigare noluerunt, quoniam inspuere in maria 
1857; and the instruction given in Guja- ’ 


| aliisque mortalium necessitatibus violare, fas non pue 
ratee now consists of reading, writing, tant”’ (Pliny, 1. i.). When a Hindoo is compelled to 

ar ee lowerk. © ful k led take a voyage it is not uncommon for his nearest rela- 
ciphering, needlework, ™ uselul knowledge | tives to throw milk into the sea asan offering. (Monier 


adapted to Parsee females,” Zoroastrian | Williams: Religious Thought and Life in India, p. 349.) 
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Nasarvanji, was brought to Bombay by 
the East India Company, to establish 
a building-yard there. e brought his 
sons Manakji and Bamanji up to the 
craft, and he and they became in the 
course of years well known all over 
India. His grandsons Framji and Jam- 
shedji also followed the trade, and the 
post of master-builder to the government 
at Bombay, an important one while 
“ wooden walls” and the teak of the west- 
ern slopes of the Ghauts held their own, 
became hereditary in their family. Dur- 
ing the century and a half that has since 
elapsed this family has built “three hun- 
dred and thirty-five new vessels, includ- 
ing many men-of war, besides repairing 
innumerable ships;” and the post of 
master builder, still held by Jamshedji 
Dhanjibhai, will not be abolished until his 
retirement. As government contractors, 
too, whether to the army, or for railways 
or public works, they have been enterpris- 
ing and successful. They followed our 
forces to Cabul, and they are now to be 
found as shopkeepers in almost every city 
of India, “ready to take advantage,” says 
Mr. Dosabhai, “of every opportunity.” 
Thus they do not confine their attentions 
to Europeans alone. Rather more than 
ten thousand of the total Parsee popula- 
tion of India inhabit the native States, the 
bulk of these being settled in the terri- 
tories of the gaikwar of Baroda. Now- 
sari or Navsari, already mentioned as one 
of the earliest of their colonies, and still 
the headquarters of the priesthood, lies 
outside direct British jurisdiction. 

Mr. Dosabhai’s volumes are filled with 
biographical records of the numerous 
well-known Parsees whose public spirit 
and lavish charity have been displayed in 
so extraordinary a manner in our days. In 
this they rival and outstrip the Hindoos; 
indeed the vastness of the good works 
done by this small community is almost 
fabulous, and for the most part wholly un- 
sectarian and, to apply Comte’s term to a 
race that knows not Comte, purely altru- 
istic. It may be read of at length in Mr. 
Dosabhai’s history, but we can do no 
more here than draw general attention to 
the subject, for were we to begin an ac- 
count of all the acts of rare benevolence, 
and all the munificent gifts made all over 
the world for public objects from their 
hard-earned fortunes, by men whose names 
have long been familiar in India and in 
England, space would utterly fail to com- 
plete it. 


We have seen how infinitesimal a pro- 





portion of the Bombay population is oc- 
cupied in agriculture. It would almost 
seem as if but few or none of the ancient 
Persian caste of husbandmen were among 
the fugitives of the eighth century. In- 
deed it would be but natural that the 
soldiers, the priests, and the wealthier 
classes should have been most closely pur- 
sued, while the tillers of the soil would, as 
in their other conquests, have been re- 
tained in their own interest by the Moslem 
Arabs, who have never developed much 
agricultural propensity themselves. How- 
ever this may be, the Persian Parsees of 
the present day are almost wholly an agri- 
cultural population, while their Indian 
fellows are essentially townsmen. Of the 
eight thousand Zoroastrians or Zardushti 
of Persia, sixty-five hundred are now con- 
fined to Yezd — at the same time the “ city 
of light’? and the Manchester of Persia 
—and its twenty-four surrounding vil- 
lages, where they possess thirty-four fire- 
temples, great and small. Among them 
are a few traders and artisans, but by far 
the greater number earn their scanty 
bread as gardeners and cotton-growers ; 
and the paltry sum of their gains may be 
imagined when the weaver of a wondrous 
Persian shawl has to be content with 
seven half-pence a day.* At Kirman there 
are, according to the 1879 census, fifteen 
hundred of them (Mr. Dosabhai says four 
hundred and fifty) remaining out of the 
twelve thousand families mentioned at the 
end of the eighteenth century ; at Shiraz a 
few are shopkeepers ; and there are about 
one hundred and fifty more settled as 
merchants at Teheran. In the gardens 
adjoining the harem of the shah none but 
Zoroastrians are employed as gardeners, 
because of their good moral character, 
says Mr. Dosabhai; and he might have 
added that at the English ambassador’s 
summer village of Gulhek, which is a para- 
dise of trees and flowers, all the gardeners 
are Parsees. In the tenth century, when 
Ibn Hokal travelled, every village in Per- 
sia still had its fire-temple, its priests, 
and its sacred writings. The numerous 
mounds of the country, due to erosion by 
water in geological time, are in the eyes 
of the present natives remains of the 
towns of the fire-worshippers, and are 
still called Ghebrabad, dwellings of the 
Ghebrs. But four revolutions in Persia 
within the last two hundred years have 
conduced to their destruction. Even as 
late as one hundred and fifty years ago 
these Irani Parsees are said to have num- 


* Gasteiger: Von Kirman nach Baludschistan, 
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bered one hundred thousand. They suf- 
fered heavily from the Persian troops 
during the invasion of the Ghilji Afghans, 
whose standard they joined; about a cen- 
tury since, when Aga Mohammed Khan 
Kujur conquered Kirman, many of them 
were put to the sword. But during all 
their vicissitudes and through all their 
forced conversions, a faithful remnant of 
Parsees has clung devotedly to the form 
of faith bequeathed to them by their far 
ancestors —a fact which becomes of much 
significance when contrasted with the 
more or less easy conversion to Islam, 
eleven hundred years ago, of the great 
mass of the Persian nation. 

One of the numerous oppressions under 
which the Irani Parsees labor is the con- 
fiscation of the whole property of a family 
in favor of any individual member of it 
who may become a renegade. This is 
doubtless one of the main causes of the 
constant, continuous abasement of this 
community, and oddly enough it was a 
favorite expedient employed not so very 
long ago, under the title of “ bills of dis- 
covery,” by the English Protestant Chris- 
tians against their brethren the mere Irish 
Roman Christians. But for all their down- 
trodden condition, the Ghebrs of Yezd 
are, says M. Elisée Reclus, noted for the 
scrupulosity with which they keep their 
word, exhibiting in this important respect 
a quality which is generally to be sought 
for in vain among oppressed and fallen 
nationalities; and this is the more re- 
markable as Mr. Dosabhai says that “ mod- 
ern writers have noticed prominently the 
want of this essential trait of truthfulness 
in the present Mahommedans of Persia.” 

Such is the condition of this stubborn 
progeny of the ancient Persians who in- 
herited the glories of the Assyrian and 
Babylonian empires, spreading their do- 
minion from the isles of Greece to the 
table-land of Tibet, and from the Caspian 
to the confines of India. A few anthropo- 
logical particulars will not be out of place, 
and would serve, were there nothing else 
to do so, to link this remnant with its glo- 
rious past. Five skulls of Yezd Parsees, 
brought to Europe by Khanikoff, have 
been studied by Baer. They are very 
long-headed, the brain capacity being con- 
siderable, with an index of 0°70. The head 
is flattened on the top, and lower than 
the Semitic skull, although higher than 
the Turanian; the sculptures of Darab- 
gerd, which are sixteen hundred years 
old, exhibit the same peculiarity. The 
general height of the Persians falls short 
of five feet (59°05 inches), so that Mr. 
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Dosabhai is scarcely borne out in saying 
(i. 120) that the stature of the Parsees of 
India has been lowered by intermarriage 
and early unions. The hands and feet 
are sma!l and flexible, the bones are slen- 
der, and the joints small. The Persian 
infantry astonish their modern foreign in- 
structors by the lengthy marches they can 
make without apparent fatigue,* and this 
may be one of the secrets of their ancient 
conquests. 

We see with regret that Mr. Dosabhai 
takes a somewhat gloomy view of the 
present commercial outlook of the Bom- 
bay Parsees. Shortly after the China 
war ceased in 1842, up to which time they 
had almost monopolized the China trade 
with India, they began to encounter rivalry, 
at first from the Khojas and other Ma- 
hommedan merchants of Bombay, and 
subsequently from the Jews of that place 
and of Calcutta, who took advantage of the 
opening of the ports, and, “ being keener 
and more highly educated men of busi- 
ness, succeeded in gradually displacing the 
Parsees in the China trade.” Cotton too, 
at the end of the American civil war, 
and a share mania brought ruin later on 
to many Parsee houses. In addition to 
this, the native merchants and dealers, the 
Baniyahs and Bhatiyahs, who are chiefly 
Hindoos of Katch and Kathiawar, have 
so far advanced under English tuition in 
education and general knowledge that they 
can now deal directly with Europeans, 
and so the Parsee middleman is no longer 
the indispensable factor in trade that he 
used to be in days gone by. But a race 
that has proved itself so hardy and suc- 
cessful during the last two hundred years, 
and which, when English rule gave it a 
chance, after ages of what may be justly 
termed suspended animation, evidenced a 
latent vitality so phenomenal as to be 
comparable to that of the Egyptian “ mum- 
my wheat,” will scarcely allow itself long 
to be outstripped; and it may be safely 
predicted that, aided by their upright 
ways and their fervor for education, they 
will surely find other outlets for their en- 
ergy and perseverance. 


The first thing to note as to the mode 
of life of the Indian Parsees is that this 
body has not been surrounded for so many 
centuries bya vast and dense Hindoo and 
Moslem population without being consid- 
erably influenced thereby. Tradition says 
that at their advent in Sanjan in the eighth 
century they at once, from politic mo- 


* Nouv. Géog. Univ. ix. 194. 
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tives, conformed to the Hindoo usages 
and dress—even the peculiar Parsee 
hat, so well known in the city of London, 
has been copied from the Baniyahs. They 
also adopted the Gujaratee tongue, to the 
gradual extinction of the Persian, and 
even misrepresented their religious tenets 
to the rana, coloring them so as to curry 
favor with the native population.* At the 
present day the Parsees of Persia, to 
please the Moslems, give out that their 
Zerdusht or Zoroaster is the same person- 
age that the Jews, Christians, and Musul- 
mans call Abraham; f and it is evident 
from Henry Lord’s book that the same 
and other similar deceptions were prac- 
tised upon him at Surat more than two 
hundred years since. Thenthe European 
influence during the last two hundred and 
fifty years has been powerful; so much 
so that Mr. Dosabhai now pronounces the 
mode of life of the superior class of Par- 
see in India to be half European and 
half Hindoo— Eurasian in fact. But 
their hold upon the essentials of their 
past is wonderfully tenacious. Their era 
still commemorates, nay, prolongs the 
reign of their last monarch, the wretched 
Yazdgard, for they reckon their years from 
his accession in A.D. 632, the reign of each 
monarch having commenced a new era. 
The hold of the Parsees upon the past is 
the more extraordinary as until 1837 and 
1865, when they obtained their Chattels 
Real, Succession, and Marriage and Di- 
vorce Acts, they had been living as a 
community for more than a thousand 
years without a written law or record of 
ancient usages to govern their social re- 
lations. If they ever possessed a code 
of their own —which is not in any way 
proved — it must have been lost on their 
expatriation with all their religious books. 
Respect for ancient traditions and beliefs 
alone kept them together, and this in itself 
is a sufficiently remarkable fact about the 
race. 

Patriarchal usage is still perpetuated 
in the way in which a Parsee family keeps 
together. Though a father may have six 
or seven sons, they all, when they are mar- 
ried, live with their wives and children 
in the paternal home; exceptional sepa- 
rations being generally due to * domestic 
quarrels among the wives of brothers or 
with the mother-in-law.” The astrologer 
with his star-and-folk-lore occupies some 
important niches in the life of a Parsee. 
At birth a member of the family is told 


* Hist. Parsis, i. 31. F 
+t De Gobineau: Religions et Philosophies dans 
P Asie centrale. 
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off to take the exact time to a second of 
the child’s appearance by a carefully reg- 
ulated watch or clock. On the sixth 
night of its little life, paper, pen and ink, 
with some red powder and a cocoanut as 
an offering, are placed by the bedside, so 
that “the goddess who presides over the 
child” may record its destiny. A few 
days afterwards a joshi or astrologer — 
a Brahman, Hindoo, or Parsee, it is not of 
much consequence which — is called in to 
cast the babe’s nativity from the carefully 
recorded time of its birth. This he does 
with chalk on a board — what a downfall 
from the mystic majesty that still shrouds 
the magi of old !— and then and there he 
gives out the names which the child may 
bear, according to their affinity with the 
stars which were in the ascendant at its 
birth. The parents then choose one from 
among these names, and it is given with- 
out further ceremony. The Parsees hav- 
ing as a rule no surnames, the son adds 
to his own single name, given as above, 
the name which was similarly given to his 
father. Thus, if he be named Ardeshir, 
and his father was named Framji,* he 
would always be known as Ardeshir 
Framji. If his child, again, be named 
Pestanji, he would in the same way be 
distinguished as Pestanji Ardeshir; and 
in the following generation the name 
might be Jehangir Pestanji. Thus a grand- 
father’s name is not preserved or entailed 
beyond his son, and vanishes from the 
name of his grandson. As the number 
of names which may be taken is limited 
for men to about forty-nine of Persian 
and twenty of Hindoo origin, there are 
always many persons bearing identical 
names; and to lessen confusion it be- 
came a custom to take as an afak, or 
distinguishing suffix, the name of a man’s 
calling. For instance, Manakji, the son 
of Kavasji, a carpenter (su¢ar), will call 
himself Manakji Kavasji Sutar; but if 
his son Jamshedji becomes an attorney, 
he will be called Jamshedji Manakji Vakil. 
Mr. Dosabhai gives a list of all the pos- 
sible Parsee names; we wish he had 
added their signification and the stars to 
which they bear affinity. 

To return to the infant Parsee. The 
astrologer draws out its horoscope, and 
gets from four to ten shillings for his 


* Mr. Dosabhai does not tell us anything about the 
ending, -ji. Professor Monier Williams says that this 
honorific syllable is often added to the name by the 
Hindoos, as in Ramaji (RAmji), Sivaji, Davaji_ It is 
probably thought to be auspicious, as derived from 
either the root jiv, to live, or ji, to conquer. So that 
this is another instance of conformity to Hindoo usages 
by the Parsees. 
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trouble. The next event in the child’s 
life, whether boy or girl, is the investiture, 
any time after the age of six years and 
three months,* with the sadarah and £osti, 
the holy shirt and girdle. The ceremony 
lasts about an hour, and is calculated to 
impress the mind of the child, who drinks 
thrice of “the sacred xrangdin or go- 
mez,t chews a pomegranate leaf, and goes 
through the Pazet, or prayer of repentance, 
with two priests. He also makes the pro- 
fession of faith — 


Praise be to the Mazdayasnian religion cre- 
ated by the holiness, the purity, and the wis- 
dom of Ormazd. The good, righteous, right 
religion which the Lord has sent to his crea- 
tures is that which Zoroaster has brought. 
The religion is the religion of Zoroaster; the 
religion of Ormazd given to Zoroaster. 


Then the priest delivers the hosbam, a 
homily in praise of honesty, truth, and 
purity; and the ceremony winds up by 
throwing over the neophyte’s head a mix- 
ture of rice, almonds, and fragments of 
cocoanut.{ This sadarah is a light, short 
muslin garment, worn next the body ; and 
the kosti is a thin woollen cord of seventy- 
two threads, passed thrice round the waist 
and tied with four knots. The wearer in 
tying the first knot says: “ There is only 
one God, and no other is to be compared 
with him;” at the second knot he repeats, 
“The religion given by Zoroaster is 
true;” at the third, “ Zoroaster is the 
prophet who derived his mission from 
Ormazd;” and at the last knot he says, 
“ Perform good actions and abstain from 
evil ones.” It is impossible to read this 
without thinking first of the Moslem pro- 
fession of faith: “ There is no God but 
God. Mohammed is the apostle of God ; ” 
and then of the yajnopavita and mekhald 
the sacred cord and girdle of the Brah- 
mans; and the scapular, consisting of 
cords passing over the shoulders, which 
is so generally worn by devout Roman 
Christians — especially women and chil- 


* This should really be stated at seven years, for the 
nine months of gestation are reckoned in the child's 
life, as Mr. Dosabhai does not explain. 

t+ Ox’s urine. It is constantly used in the Parsee 
ritual for the purification of the unclean, and strangely 
enough the practice has recently been detected in lower 
Brittany (Mélusine, 493). It comes from all that old 
class of myths which conceived the storm-floods that 
cleanse the sky of the dark fiends, the clouds, as being 
the gomez of a gigantic bull in the heavens. The ox 


dren —in honor of the mother of Jesus 
Christ. The Zoroastrian, as soon as he 
has risen from sleep, must put on his 
kosti, wash his hands, and put wood on 
the fire. His girdle binds him both to 
Ormazd and to his co-believers, and he 
thus becomes a participator in the merit 
of all the good performed all over the 
Zoroastrian world — which is just the 
Christian communion of saints. 

The astrologer has no place in the 
investiture ceremony, which may be con- 
trasted with the Christian rite or sacra- 
ment of confirmation, but he takes the 
lead in marriages. The horoscopes of 
both boy and girl— for early marriages 
are the rule —are handed over to him, and 
if their stars are not in harmony he vetoes 
the match. If however he pronounces in 
favor of it, betrothal is forthwith effected 
by the mere exchange between the parents 
of new dresses for the boy and girl, which 
renders the marriage contract fucka or 
complete. The astrologer names the 
happy day, and as certain days of the year 
are especially propitious, a great number 
of marriages often take place together, 
somewhat like the English rush into wed- 
lock after Lent, and we must not forget 
the ancient prejudice against marriages 
in May. Marriages among near relations 
are much practised. A very ancient Per- 
sian custom this, to be found also among 
the Japanese and the Peruvians, and con- 
nected with the cosmogony of sun-worship. 
All over Mahommedan Persia at the pres- 
ent day the first marriages are if possible 
made between cousins-german, and it is 
a noteworthy fact that, notwithstanding 
the extraordinary facility of divorce,* such 
marriages are rarely broken. There is 
little doubt that next-of-kin marriages are 
orthodox and Zoroastrian. The lost six- 
teenth wosk or volume of the Avesta 
treated of the subject, and one of the 
virtuous actions rewarded in heaven is 
marriage among relations (khvaityodath), 
while one of the sins puhishable with hell 
is the violation of a next-of-kin marriage 
by the wife. Almost all Ghebr marriages 
in Persia are made between near rela- 
tives; still it has not been remarked that 
they become inferior in purity of blood or 
beauty of feature, and M. Elisée Reclus 
adds with truth that on the whole the 
Persians are, of all the nations on the 





alone does not supply the gomez, see Vendidad viii. 
13- For the Hindoo, the best of all holy water is the 
gomez of the cow, so that the conception is not con- 
fined to the Iranians. (Monier Williams: Religious 
Thought and Life in India, p. 318.) 

¢ Of all fruits the most sacred in the eye of the | 
Hindoo is the cocoanut. It is called the fruit of the 
goddess of prosperity, Sri-phala. (Monier Williams: 
Religious Thought and Life in India, p. 339.) 


| globe, those that approach nearest to the 
perfect type of beauty as a European eye 


* Few Persian women reach the age of twenty-four 

without having had two or three husbands; and even 

| temporary unions for twenty-five days or less are blessed 
| by the mollahs. (De Gobineau: Trois Ans en Asie.) 
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judges it.* The excellent colored por- 
traits in Mr. Dosabhai’s volumes serve 
well to accentuate the remark. The Zoro- 
astrian law is said to forbid marriage be- 
fore the age of fifteen, and the practice 
among the Irani Parsees at the present 
day is not to marry a yirl before that age, 
or a young man before twenty; but the 
Hindoos are strictly enjoined by their 
Shastras to have their daughters married 
before they reach the age of nine, and 
until very recently the Parsees of India 
conformed generally to this custom, which, 
since girl schools have been established, 
cuts short their education at an untimely 
age; but there has been for some time a 
strong movement against it among the in- 
fluential minority of the Parsee public. It 
should be remarked that there was a con- 
siderable tendency to bigamy —as a step 
perhaps towards polygamy — before the 
passing of the Parsee Marriage Act 
of 1865. 

The next important ceremony in a man’s 
life, unless he becomes a priest, is the 
preparation for death, and this to outsid- 
ers wears an appearance almost of barbar- 
ity. “ When the case is seen to be hope- 
less,” instead of letting the unfortunate 
moribund die in peace, he is taken and 
washed all over with gomez, and dressed 
in clean clothes, while the priests repeat 
prayers and Avesta texts. Here still, 
possibly, we get further back towards the 
origin of Christian “extreme unction;” 
at all events we have a clear parallel to it. 
When life is extinct the feet are tied to- 
gether —an old relic of the practice of 
attaching the body to the place of expos- 
ure — the hands are joined, and the body 
is laid on the ground floor. A priest re- 
mains by it, saying prayers and burning 
sandal-wood, until the bearers ¢ come for 
its transfer to the dakhma or * tower of 
silence,” which is effected with all possible 
speed. As soon as the bearers arrive the 
seven parts of the Ahurian hymn are 
chanted, to combat the power of death, 
the brood of the fiend, the drughsh, which 
has come forth from hell to seize the man 
who has just died, and which from his 
corpse threatens the living near it as from 
a stronghold. The Greek going out of a 
house where a dead man lay sprinkled him- 
self with water from the dpdaviov at the door, 
to drive away death; and the Vedic Ar- 


* Nouv. Géog. Univ. ix. 193. 

+ These corpse-bearers (xasesa/ars) are of course 
horribly unclean in the eves of the Parsees, and remain 
apart in a xasakhana, where the biers too are kept 
I'hey correspond very much to the now extinct Jap- 
anese lowest class of e¢a. 
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yan, while burning a corpse, cried aloud : 
“ Away, O death! hurt not our sons, our 
men!” * During the chanting of the 
Aburian hymn a dog is made to gaze 
thrice upon the face of the dead. This is 
called performing the sag did, and Mr. 
Dosabhai says the exact object and mean- 
ing of this truly extraordinary proceeding 
has not been properly ascertained; but if 
we acenit the theory that religious ritual 
is developed from mythology, the sag-did 
can certainly be illustrated if not explained. 
In the Rig-Veda the two watch-dogs of 
Yama — the son of Vivasvat, the first man, 
and therefore the first, the king, of the 
dead — guard the ways to the realm of 
death,t and the Avestan Yima, the son of 
Vivanghat, may almost be called Yama’s 
twin brother. Parsee tradition too makes 
dogs watch at the bridge which leads from 
this to the next world,t and with their 
barking drive away the fiend from the 
souls of the holy ones, lest he should drag 
them to hell. The conclusion is all but 
resistless that in the Parsee sag-did we 
have the outcome of a perfect faith in this 
myth, and a forestalling in this world, a 
making sure, of the good offices of the 
mystical dog in the next. 

No sooner is the Aburian hymn over 
than the body is taken off by the bearers 
on an iron bier to the dakhma, where it is 
exposed —‘“the eyes towards the sun,” 
and “clothed only with the light of 
heaven ” § —to the vultures, who are said 
to denude the bones of flesh at farthest in 
about an hour; a practice which in reality 
need not shock the feelings of Westerns 
more than the surface burial, and its con- 
sequences the dogs and jackals, of Ma- 
hommedan cemeteries. Atthesame time, 
there are numerous texts of the Vendidad 
(vi. 453 vii. 3; viii. 10, etc.) which admit 
of no doubt than in ancient times, before 
closed dakhmas were adopted, the dog 
shared the office of the vulture, and Mr. 
Dosabhai quotes from Odericus, the Ital- 

* Rig-Veda x. 18, 1 

+ Rig-Veda x. 14, 10 seg. It is almost needless to 
remind the reader here of the three-headed Kerberos 
who watches at the doors of hell. The Egyptian jackal- 
headed Anubis was the guardian of Hades. 

¢ Vendidad xiii. 9; xix. 30. This bridge-myth is also 
familiar as the Sirath bridge of Mussulman supersti- 
tion, and is at the bottom of the popular belief that 
ghosts cannot pass running water. In Thom’s ** Anec- 
dotes” is mentioned a Yorkshire song about ** the brig 


o’ dread, na brader than a thread.”? ‘* Mélusine”’ (p. 
0) gives a French superstition, from the Niévre, of a 
fietle board which was put by Saint-Jean d’ Archange 
between earth and paradise — 

Pas pu longue, pas pu large _ 

Qu’un ch’ veu de la Sainte Viarge. 
We have no space here for the evidence that connects 
these superstitions with those about the Milky Way. 

§ Vendidad v. 13, 143 vi. 51. 
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ian monk who travelled in India in the 
fourteenth century, a passage which says 
that at that recent date the Parsees of 
Thana then carried their dead with great 
pomp to the fields, and cast them to the 
beasts and birds to be devoured (i. 40).* 
The denuded skeletons in the dakhma 
soon become perfectly desiccated by the 
influences of a tropical climate, and are 
then thrown into the deep central pit of 
the tower, where they crumble and are 
washed away by the copious rains; rich 
and poor thus mingling after death on 
equal terms. 

The spot in the house where the body 
was laid is washed with gomez, and as the 
soul does not leave earth for three days, a 
priest remains in the room, praying and 
burning sandal-wood constantly during 
that time; and there too the female mem- 
bers of the family, seated on a carpet, re- 
ceive the visits and consolations of their 
friends during the same three days. On 
the fourth day, when the soul is in heaven, 
garments are offered which it will wear in 
its celestial life. 

Among the many interesting things in 
Mr. Dosabhai’s book are the plans and 
explanations of a dakhma, which is the 
first building erected by Parsees where 
they make a settlement. It is of course 
open at the top, and consists of a circular 
wall of hard stone covered with white 
lime-plaster. This wall is from twenty to 
thirty feet high outside, and eight feet in- 
side. Mr. Dosabhai affronts a gruesome 
subject when he claims for this mode of 
disposing of the dead the advantage that 
a Parsee can never be buried alive. On 
the other hand, no case of the escape from 
a dakhma of a resuscitated person has 
ever occurred, which appears somewhat 
strange when we consider the haste with 
which bodies are conveyed there. Mr. 
Dosabhai scoffs at the absurd tales cur- 
rent among the Parsees themselves about 
the corpse-bearers knocking them on the 
head if they revive. The dakhmas are 
naturally the haunts of myriads of fiends. 

A dakhma ought to be rebuilt every fifty 
years, and it is technically considered, by 
a very transparent fiction—the use of 
iron pegs and an encircling thread in the 
four days’ consecration ceremony — not to 


* It is especially worthy of attention that the puz- 
zling Kafirs of the Hindoo Koosh, who have been 





driven to the mountains because they will not become | 


Shiite Mahommedans, expose their dead on the hills 
(Sir A. Burnes’s Narrative of a Journey to Kabul, 
1842). These Kafirs speak an Aryan dialect nearly 


related to Sanskrit, and their religion is of the Vedic | 


family; but, like the Parsees, they will not blow the | 
fire with the mouth, and they maintain a perpetual fire 
with pious care. (Nouv. Géog. Univ. ix. 76.) 


| 


pollute the earth. Now the whole object 
of exposure in the “tower of silence” is 

maintained to be the avoidance of the oat. 
lution of the earth by interment. At the 
creation “came Ahriman, who is all death, 
and he counter-created by his witchcraft 
a sin for which there is no atonement — 
the burying of the dead” (Vend. i. 13). 
Throughout the Zoroastrian writings that 
remain this is continually dwelt on. But 
cremation is an even greater crime, and if 
worshippers of Ormazd come upon a fire 
on which acorpse is burning,* “ they shall 
kill the man that burns the corpse ; surely 
shall they kill him” (Vend. viii. 74). In 
Strabo’s time it was a capital offence. 
The ostensible reason now given for this 
prohibition and for this severity is the ex- 
ceeding holiness and purity of fire, which 
must not be polluted. But the Vendidad 
(xviii. 70) prescribes as an atonement for 
sin the offering up of the entrails of cattle 
to the sacred Bahram fire,f and fire is 
daily and freely used for cooking other 
flesh, and the earth is not polluted by the 
bodies of any other animals but man and 
the dog. Mr. Dosabhai and previous 
modern writers lay great stress upon the 
wonderful sanitary views put into the 
shape of law by Zoroaster in these pro- 
hibitions, but it is assuming a little too 
much to carry back our nineteenth-century 
almost brand-new notions on sanitation 
into the far dim past of semi-barbarous 
empires.§ There can belittle doubt that 
the whole Zoroastrian system was aimed 
at idolatry and sacrifices to idols and false 
gods, that it had to fight very much the 
same battle which the Christians feught 
against the pagans of the declining Roman 
Empire; but over and above that, Zoroas- 
trianism doubtless had to struggle with 
human sacrifices and their corollary can- 


* The words are “a corpse-burning fire whereon a 
corpse is being cooked or roasted.”” Having directed 
that the offender is to be forthwith killed, the text adds: 
‘They shall take off the cauldron, they shall take off 
the tripod.’? Very significant passages for the argue 
ment developed above. 

t Strabo xv. 14; Herodotus iii. 16. 

¢ ** Ascending six steps they showed me, in a room 
adjoining to the temple, their‘ fire, which they fed with 
wood, and sometimes barn on it the fat of the sheep’s 
tail.’ (Dr. G. F. Gemelli: A Voyage Round the 
World, 1698 ) 

§ lt is admitted by the Parsees themselves that the 
cast-iron observances that surround women in childbed 
are eminently unhealthy both for the mother and the 
child. (Hist. Parsis, i. 157) See too Vendidad viii. 
13, as to the gomez. It is impossible to apply the term 
* sanitary” to such usages. ‘he 99,999 diseases cree 
ated by Ahriman were, like all his other works, in the 
category of uncleanness, but the best means for curing 
them were prayer, speils, and washing in gomez. 
(Vend. vii. 44; xxii. 6 seg., and the Ardibehesht Yasht.) 
And uncieanness from contact with a dead human body 


| was the worst and most terrible of all. 
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nibalism, and did so by branding both 
with infamy, and fencing the dead human 
body round with such awful horrors and 
observances as shauld, once they had 
gained roothold in the mind, forever ter- 
minate the detestable custom. We have 
just seen the terrible penalties denounced 
against cannibalism and against the mis- 
use of fire—always and everywhere the 
accompaniment of altar sacrifices to all 
gods. 

Tine Aztecs pushed human sacrifices to 
a frantic extreme, and as late as the Span- 
ish conquest they were still ritualistic 
cannibals; that is to say that on certain 
occasions they ate the flesh of the human 
victims. Down to the time of the Incas, 
and even in their time, human sacrifices 
were practised in Peru, and cannibalism 
accompanied them at earlier periods. As 
to its existence in ancient Persia itself, 
we have Astyages serving up to Harpagus 
the dead body of his son, and the African 
expedition of Cambyses eating up every 
tenth man; * “ Alimentum habuerint fame 
sevius,” says Seneca. The Arab Moslem 
merchant Suleiman, who wrote his travels 
in A.D. 851, says that the Chinese then ate 
dead bodies “like the idolatrous magi,” 
and though this must, so far as the Zo- 
roastrians of the ninth century are con- 
cerned, have been a calumny, it was only 
so in point of time, and was founded on 
ancient facts for which there is ample evi- 
dence in the Avestan prohibitions already 
quoted. The flesh of all who were killed 
in battle was then eaten in China, says 
Suleiman; and Marco Polo reports the 
same custom among a tribe of Tartars.t 
The Greek mythology has preserved leg- 
ends and myths that are obviously con- 
nected with an epoch at which human 
sacrifices began to become horrible to 
slowly softening man. The Semites of 
western Asia, the Sivaite Hindoos, the 
Celts, and some of the populations of 
Greece and Italy, continued to sacrifice 
human beings even long after they are 
supposed to have renounced cannibalism. 
At the solar festival of which the origi- 
nally Eastern Christian Epiphany has 
taken the place, the pagan Danes sacrificed 
as many human victims as horses, dogs, 
and cocks, to the powers of darkness 
which had hold of the sun; and it is be- 
yond question that the flesh of the whole 
sacrifice was eaten by the priests and the 
people.t Snorro Sturleson, in his life of 


* Herodotus i. 119; iii. 25. * 

t Reinaud: Relation des Voyages i. 23, 52; ii. 33. 

¢ Bishop Ditmar afud Keysler: De Interdicto Car 
nis Equine Esu. Paris, 1868, p. 17. 





Alcuin Athelstan, says the corpses of the 
sacrificed men and dogs were suspended 
in the sacred groves; a great fire was lit 
in the centre of the temple; over it was 
hung a cauldron — we almost seem to be 
reading the Vendidad (see p. 204 ave), and 
the flesh was roasted or otherwise pre- 
pared. Such feasts are called d/ot/agnat 
in the Troja Saga. Sturleson gives simi- 
lar evidence in his life of Olaiis.* Govind- 
Sing, the famous tenth Guru of the Sikhs, 
who died in 1708, is affirmed to have al- 
lowed one of his disciples to be beheaded 
at the altar of the bloodthirsty goddess 
Durga. The story is noteworthy, says 
Professor Monier Williams,f as pointing 
to the probable prevalence of human sac- 
rifice at that time in upper India. 

To combat human sacrifices and canni- 
balism, then —and in discussing this un- 
pleasant subject it must not be forgotten 
that where cannibalism still reigns, human 
flesh is regarded as the most delicious of 
all meats — Zoroastrianism worked with 
and upon the universal human horror of 
human death, and also upon that innate 
desire for purity which we find interwoven 
with all the religions of the earth, whether 
civilized or savage, from the Japanese 
Shint6 rites of purification round the globe 
to the English Salvationist’s “ conviction 
of sin.” The chief means by which un- 
cleanness enters man was ruled to be 
death, which is the triumph of the evil 
principle. As soon as the soul has parted 
from the body, the drughsh Nasu, or 
female corpse-demon, rushes into the body 
from the regions of the north —that is, 
from the regions of darkness, where the 
sun is swallowed up in winter — from hell, 
in the shape of a raging fly with knees 
and tail sticking out, all stained with 
stains, and like unto the foulest creations 
of Abriman (Vend. vii. 2). Whoever 
thenceforth touched the corpse became 
unclean, and made unclean whomsoever 
else he touched. The fiend is, as we have 
seen, expelled by the sag-did, the dog- 
gaze, which sends the drughsh back to 
hell. Still, inconsistently enough, the 
corpse pollutes the living even after this 
expulsion of the death-demon, and cleans- 
ing is to be obtained only by ceremonial 
washing in gomez and in water, combined 
with prayers and the sag-did. Another 
point which tells in favor of the human 
sacrifice and cannibal origin of the Parsee 
funeral observances is that the prohibition 
of the burning of the dead was in force 

* Bishop Ditmar afud Keysler: De Interdicto Car- 


nis Equine Esu, pp. 18, 40. 
t Religious Life and Thought in India, p. 166. 
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long before interment had ceased. Cam- 
byses, it is true, had roused the indigna- 
tion of the Persians by burning the body 
of Amasis in Egypt; but in the time of 
Herodotus the Persians — presumably the 
laymen — still coated their dead with wax 
and buried them, although their priests 
the magi had already adopted the ex- 
posure to birds and beasts which after- 
wards became general, for we find that in 
the time of the Sassanians the prime 
minister Seoses paid with his life for 
infringing the law against interment: the 
priesthood had gained the upper hand. 
The object was to isolate the corpse as 
much as possible, to withdraw it far from 
the sight and thought of man; therefore 
it was to be, immediately after death, car- 
ried to the summit of a mountain — the 
dakhmas have always been built upon 
heights —at a distance from water, in 
order that it might not pollute it; from 
trees, from fire, and from the world of the 
living.* 





The country of Zoroaster has exercised 
an influence of the first order on the reli- 
gious development of western Asia and 
of Europe. It is in the sscred writings 
of the ancient Persians that the struggle 
of the two world-famous principles of 
good and evil are most forcibly expound- 
ed, and it is thence that later religions 
have borrowed their diluted beliefs upon 
this eternal subject, with its attendant 
hosts of angels and of demons. When 
what we still call Christianity was in its 
cradle, Persian influence showed itself 
in the evolution of numerous sects and 
heresies ; it is only necessary to mention 
the Gnostics and the Manichzans. Chris- 
tian doctrines still preserve and exhibit 
its ineffaceable traces. It lent much to 
the rabbis and much to Mahommed; to 
the Gospels, the Talmud, and the Koran. 
Even in their forced conversion to Islam, 
in the seventh century and onwards, these 
Iranians conferred upon that victorious 
faith a new fcrm, the Shiite; thus violating 
the unity of Mahommedanism which is 
almost exclusively Sunnite everywhere 
else. And a strange fact it is that the 
Persian cult, which thus exercised so po- 
tent an influence outside itself, has now 
scarcely an adherent left within its own 
land, and claims allegiance but from one 
notable community — the Parsees of Brit- 


* The contraction of impurity by contact with acorpse 
is also prominent in Brahmanism, but it never was care 
ried so far anywhere as ir Zoroastrianism. (Monier 
Williams: Religious Thought and Life in India, pp. 
288, 306.) 





ish India. Its most flourishing period 
was the thousand years from the reign of 
Gushtasp to the conquest of Persia by 
Alexander. In the two veritable cata- 
clysms that overtook their empire — the 
conquest of “Iskander the Rumi” in 330 
B.c., and that of Caliph Omar in the 
seventh century of our era— the greater 
part of their sacred books and records 
were irremediably destroyed, and the 
Church disappeared with the State. 


We could not expect [says Mr. Dosabhai] 
after the revolutions, persecutions, and oppres- 
sions to which the small body who may claim 
to be the descendants of the ancient Persians 
have been subjected, that they should to-day 
possess any of their religious books, or be 
well-informed respecting the tenets of their 
religion. (Hist. Parsis, i. 59.) ‘ 

References were at various times made 
by the Parsees of India to their co-reli- 
gionists in Persia for guidance or infor- 
mation, but “instead of being in a posi- 
tion toimpart knowledge, the Zoroastrians 
of the fatherland needed advice and in- 
struction from those in India.” We need 
not wonder, therefore, to be informed that 
the hereditary begging fraternity of their 
priesthood is profoundly ignorant of the 
first principles of their religion (Hist. 
Parsis i. 233; ii. 237); and instances are 
not wanting of their corruptness (i. 169, 
221). Mr. Dosabhai is thus forced to 
lean for his Zoroastrian theology and 
philosophy chiefly upon Western scholars, 
quoting largely trom Haug, Anquetil du 
Perron, or Max Miiller. 

It is not proposed here to write of the 
sacred books in detail, or to discuss the 
date of Zoroaster ; subjects which demand 
unlimited: space. We shall rather en- 
deavor to explain what the chief tenets 
of Zoroastrianism —its dualism and its 
fire-reverence — have now become; to 
contrast the stages of its development in 
its earlier and its flourishing periods, and 
to draw parallels where we can from the 
other beliefs of mankind. 

In the first place, then, we must agree 
with Mr. Dosabhai and Dr. Haug, that the 
Parsees are now quite as monotheistical 
as the modern Christians. Whatever may 
be stated in the remnant of their sacred 
writings as to past beliefs, their one su- 
preme deity now is Ahura Mazda, short- 
ened into Ormazd, the “all-knowing 
Lord;” and their views of Angra Mainyu, 
corrupted into Ahriman, the “ evil spirit,” 
seem to differ in no respect from what is 
supposed to be the orthodox view of the 
Christian devil. Two centuries back, 
Mandelslo wrote of Parseeism as a mono- 
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theistic faith, but it is equally clear that 
Magism — so to call it for convenience’ 
sake — originally took up and emphasized 
the two general ideas which were at the 
bottom of all Indo-Iranian religion — first 
that there is a law in nature, and secondly 
that there is a war in nature. Thus the 
world as we see it is twofold, being the 
work of two hostile beings: Ormazd, re- 
garded as Spenta Mainyu, the “ good 
spirit” or principle, and Ahriman, or An- 
gra Mainyu, theevil principle. All thatis 
good in the world comes from the one; 
all that is bad from the other. The ac- 
count of creation and the history of the 
world are merely the record of the conflict 
of these two principles; how Ahriman 
invaded and marred the world of Ormazd, 
and how he will be expelled from it at 
last. Man is active in the conflict, his 
duty in it being laid before him in the 
law revealed by. Ormazd to Zarathustra, 
whom we call Zoroaster. When the ap- 
pointed time is come, a son of Zoroaster, 
a Messiah, a Saviour, will appear; Ahri- 
man and hell will be destroyed — Ahri- 
man is therefore not co-eternal with 
Ormazd, which clearly makes for mono- 
theism — there will be a general resurrec- 
tion, and everlasting happiness will reign : 
Ormazd’s kingdom will have come. All 
these legends are only too familiar to us 
in other forms —what we are not suffi- 
ciently familiar with, unfortunately, are 
the facts of their origin and their evolu- 
tion. 

The power acknowledged by the pro- 
genitors of both Indians and Iranians as 
establishing the law in nature was the 
heaven-god, and he was the greatest of 
gods or powers, since there was nothing 
above nor outside the heavens. He made 
everything, since everything is produced 
or takes place in the heavens, in him; he 
was all-knowing, since the sun, moon, and 
stars of the heavens see and therefore 
know all. It is the Tien or heaven of the 
Chinese classics, which contains the all- 
seeing eye of freemasonry. This god was 
named either, after his nature, Varana, 
the “all-embracing sky,” the Varuna of 
the Vedic age, whence the Ovdpavo¢ of 
the Greeks; or, after his spiritual attri- 
butes, Asura, the “ Lord,” Asura Visvade- 
vas, the “all-knowing Lord,” Asura 
Mazdha, the “ Lord of Knowledge.” This 
Indo-Iranian Asura is called in the Ira- 
nian Avesta, Ahura- Mazda, the “ all-know- 
ing Lord;” while the more material term 
Varana, losing in importance like a cadent 
organ in comparative anatomy, becomes 
Varena, the atmosphere. In the time of 
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Herodotus, the Persians, while invoking 
Auramazda as the creator of earth and 
heaven, still called the whole sphere of 
the heavens the supreme God, the father 
of all Gods ; whom Herodotus here calls 
by the name of his Greek counterpart 
Zedve (i. 131). 

On the other hand, Ahriman, as the an- 
tagonist of Ormazd, is modelled after him, 
and is partly as it were a negative projec- 
tion of the supreme good god. Ormazd 
is all light, truth, goodness, and knowl- 
edge; Ahriman i is all darkness, falsehood, 
wickedness, and ignorance; just as in 

Egypt, Osiris was light, and Typhon the 
darkness ; and as in the Apocalypse the 
world is represented as the scene of the 
conflict between the kingdom of light 
made by Christ and the kingdom of dark- 
ness ruled by Satan. St. Augustine puz- 
zles his intellect in an amusing manner 
over the Manichzan view of this war of 
God with the gens tenebrarum (Confes- 
sions, vii. 2), which conflict Caedmon the 
Saxon used for sacred literary purposes in 
the “ Harrowing of Hell” and other poems, 
a thousand years before Milton wrote 
“ Paradise Lost.”* Whatever the good 
spirit makes, the evil spirit mars. At the 
creation,t Ahriman opposed every pro- 
duction of Ormazd with a plague of his 
own; mixed poison with plants, smoke 
with fire, sin with man, and death with 
life. He is the author of allevil. There- 
fore it is a religious duty, and one of the 
thirteen good actions rewarded in the 
Parsee heaven, to pursue and kill the 
noxious animals created by Ahriman, such 
as Cats, tortoises, frogs, snakes, lizards, 
toads, rats, mice, and corn-carrying ants.f 


* All the myths prove that this war in heaven be- 
tween light and darkness is of solar origin ; a fact which 
will ere long be among those which “every schoolboy 
knows.”’ It embraced even the contest between sun- 
shine and the storm-clouds, a truth which Turner 
grasped in his fine storm-landscape ** Apollo slaying 
the Python.” Besides Phoebus and the Python, we 
have Indra and Vritra in Hindooism; Bodhisatwa and 
the black demon Mara in Buddhism; CE&dipus and the 
Syhynx, Achilles and Paris; Sigurd and the dragon 
Fafnir in Scandinavian fable; and of course the cele- 
brated expedition of Michael and his angels going torth 
against the dragon, the old serpent, he that is called 
Devil and Satan, in the twelfth chapter of the Apoc- 
alypse. It is not toomuch to say that the literature of 
the world would have been without Goethe’s ** Faust,’’ 
had it not been for the influence of Parsee dualism, 
first on Jewish and then on Christian thought. 

t According to Zoroastrians, creation was continued 
for 365 days in six unequal intervals. Here it may be 
remarked, we have the sun effecting his actual work in 
six seasons. At the end of each of these intervals was 
a period of rest. 

+ The serpent was evil in Egypt, and the crocodile 
and hippopotamus were sacred to the evil Typhon. 
To this day killing a devil’s coach-horse (Ocy/us olens) 
in the south of Ireland with the thumb-nail, without 
being stung by the filthy black insect — which can’t 
sting — frees from ‘*the seven deadly sins.’’ In 1120 
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These two causes are now looked upon 
by the Parsees as working under one al- 
mighty being; in fact as inherent in his 
own nature: an ostrich-like endeavor to 
escape from dualism which only alters the 
situation without making it any the more 
comprehensible. It is like St. Augus- 
tine’s paradox about the wicked: “The 
whole of which they form a part is perfect, 
although they themselves are deformed.” 
“Ecce pulchra sunt cum eis omnia, et ipsi 
turpes sunt.” (Confessions,) v. 2.) * 

There is literally no end to the illustra- 
tions of the dualistic conception of the 
universe which may be gathered from all 
the nations of the earth. The worship of 
the dinge and yoni in India is merely a 
proof of the strong roothold which the 
ancient dualistic philosophy has on the 
Hindoo mind: — 


The theory rests on the doctrine of two dis- 
tinct eternally existing essences: Spirit, re- 
garded as a male principle, and Matter or the 
germ of the external world, regarded as female. 
Without the union of the two no creation takes 
place. At first the sky — Dyaus, Zet¢ — bend- 
ing over all was personified as a heavenly 
Father — Dyauspitar, Jupiter —and the earth 
as the Mother of all creatures.t 


In the totally independent primitive 
faith of Japan the same conception is 
found in Hiko and Hime, the san-male 
and sun female; 42 meaning sun or fire. 
But there is a departure in this from 
Chinese mythology, in which the sun- 
deity is a god — just as our own word sun 
is still masculine.{ Chinese cosmogony 
starts with a homogeneous globe like an 
egg, emblematic perhaps of our primeval 
chaos. This one eternal principle became 
dual, and divided itself into yzz and yang, 
or a vis inertia and a vis mobile ; the one 
dark, inferior, passive, weak, feminine; 
while to the other, the wis mobile, are at- 
tributed light, activity, strength, and mas- 
culinity. It is in fact, like the Hindoo 
philosophy, a projection outwards into the 
universe of the sexhood of man and of 
the animate creation. These male and 
female principles are also called by the 
Chinese positive and negative essences. 
Thus the sun of day is positive, and the 


the Bishop of Laon launched an excommunication 
against the caterpillars and field-mice which were ravag- 
ing the crops; and as late as 1516 the ecclesiastical 
court of Troyes admonished the caterpillars to:disap- 
pear in six days, and in default declared them anathema. 

* St. Augustine is here cited, as having been a Mani- 
chzan from the nineteenth to the twenty-eighth year of 
his age. 

t Monier Williams: Religious Life and Thought in 
India, i. 223, 224. 





moon of night negative. So, too, the 
male principle is called right and the 
female left. The Manichzans —and it 
must not be forgotten that their founder 
had lived long among the Persian magi 
— went so far in the same direction as to 
say that Eve was created by the demons, 
and they held that there were two souls in 
man, one tending to good and the other to 
evil. This appears in the Zoroastrian 
speculative philosophy as the two intel- 
lects of man: * born wisdom, innate in 
man, which is heavenly and divine; and 
acquired wisdom, which is liable to err. 
This born wisdom is nothing but the in- 
nate, natural, original conscience of the 
Chinese philosopher Mencius, the true 
arbiter of the “righteousness” to which 
we are ever struggling to adhere. Minor 
instances of the ever-present undercurrent 
of this dualism are incessant in Judaism 
and Christianity: such are the conjuring 
contests between Moses and Aaron and 
the Egyptian magicians (Exodus iv. seg.), 
the rivalry of the apostles and Simon 
Magus, and the antagonism set up by 
Christians and pagans between Apollonius 
of Tyana and Jesus of Nazareth. 

Enough has been said to illustrate the 
dual creed of Zoroastrianism in the past, 
and to show that, as regards the present, 
it does not much diverge from what is 
called monotheism in Christianity. The 
other leading characteristic of the Parsee 
religion is its reverence for fire. 

But this reverence for fire does not 
stand alone. The holiness of water and 
earth as well is pushed to an extreme 
scrupulosity. During the Indo-Iranian 
period, before Magism and Hindooism 
diverged on separate lines of religious de- 
velopment, these elements were already 
considered sacred, and in the Vedas they 
are worshipped as godlike beings. In 
the Shah-Namah, Firdusi, the faithful pre- 
server of ancient Aryan traditions, assigns 
the origin of fire-worship to Haoshyan- 
gha, successor of Gayomardh or Gaya 
Maretan, the first man and first king of 
the world, according to the Zoroastrian 
myths. Hymns addressed to Agni, fire, 
take precedence of all others in nine of 
the ten divisions of the Rig-Veda. Yet 
this did not prevent the Indian from burn- 
ing his dead, whom the fire benignly 
wafted to the heavenly abodes “ on his un- 


* Nineteenth-century science has reached a not dis- 
similar conclusion. See Dr. A. Wigan’s * The 
Duality of the Mind;’? and **Our Two Brains,’’ by 
Mr. R. A. Proctor, in Knowledge, vol. vi., p. 189, 
The common idiom of all languages, ** I said to myself,” 


¢ ‘The sun is spoken of as “she” in the Eddas. | * Je me suis dit,” and so on, daily tells us the same 


(Mallett's Northern Antiquities, 1847, p. 407.) 


thing unobserved. 
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decaying, flying pinions, wherewith he 
slew the demons.” Fire, as in sacrifices, 
was the entity, the God, that not alone 
comes from heaven to earth but goes from 
earth to heaven ; the communicator, the 
mediator between God and man; the deity 
most friendly to man. But among the 
Iranians the original reverence for fire 
took another path. The element remains 
more unapproachable by man, and is the 
purest part here below of the pure creation 
of the good spirit; the earthly form of the 
eternal, infinite, godly light; the weapon 
and the son of Ormazd, of God.* The 
perfume of fire is pleasant to the maker 
Ormazd,t a fundamental assumption in 
the burnt-offerings of all religions. An- 
other of its functions is to repel the fiends 
with its bright blazing. Wherever Parsees 
are settled an everlasting fire, the Bahram 
fire, is kept up with a more than vestal 
care, and ever fed with dry, well-burning 
wood and perfumes; kings have even fed 
it with pearls; no uncleanness, no death, 
must enter it. On whichever side the 
wind blows its flames they go forth and 
kill myriads of unseen demons, for it is 
one of the most powerful and dreaded op- 
ponents of Ahriman. Bahram, the genius 
of victory, was originally Verethragna, and 
has his parallel and namesake in the 
Vedic Indra Vritrahan, Indra the fiend- 
smiter. In the Mazdean cosmology, too, 
the world is to end by fire; a crude idea, 
diametrically opposed to astronomy and 
geology, and still but too familiar to pious 
Christian childhood. The element is called 
“the most rejoicing fire, the beneficent 
and assembly-making ” (round the hearth 
and at the altar).{ Marriages in India 
take place before a fire whereon incense 
is burnt, and in Persia the Parsee bride 
and bridegroom walk thrice round a blaz- 
ing fire. When fire was taken for cook- 
ing, or for the oven of the potter, by a 
transparent fiction it was not defiled if re- 
stored after use and unextinguished to its 
right place, the altar of perpetual fire. 
Quenching it is adeadly sin, even blowing 
it with the breath is a crime: it must be 
fanned; and for that reason no orthodox 
Parsee can smoke either tobacco or opium. 
Water cannot, because of the incompati- 
bility of the two sacred elements, be em- 
ployed for putting out a conflagration, 
though it may be smothered out with earth 
and stones. A Parsee cannot be a smith, 
for he would have to plunge hot iron into 
water, nor can he belong to any craft 


* Vendidad xviii. 193, and a hundred other texts, 
t Vishtasp Yasht 51. 
¢ Fravardin Yasht 85. 
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which pollutes or puts out fire. It is a 
disrespect to the fire to allow its lustre to 
be dimmed by exposure to the sun’s rays. 
Here we have the origin of the widely 
spread popular notion that the sun shining 
on a fire puts it out. A Parsee of the 
present day, when praying, is directed to 
stand before the fire, or turn his face to 
the sun. His fire-temples are open day 
and night for private prayer, and on 
special festivals, such as New-Year’s Day, 
the seventeenth day of the second month, 
and the ninth of the ninth, they are 
crowded with worshippers bearing offer- 
ings of sandal-wood. 


Fire is held by a Parsee to be the truest em- 
blem of the refulgence and glory of God. He 
looks upon fire as the most perfect symbol of 
the deity on account of its purity, brightness, 
activity, subtlety, fecundity, and incorrupti- 
bility. Besides, it is the most useful and ex- 
cellent of Gou’s creatures, The numberiess 
blessings which in all its different forms, it 
bestows upon the earth, justify man in paying 
his respect to this noblest creation, (Hist. 
Parsis ii. 211.) 


The sacred fire in the temples is now 
held not to be the ordinary hearth-fire, for 
it has been nine times purified. Whena 
temple is established fire is brought from 
several different places, and kept in as 
many separate braziers. Efforts are made 
to obtain fire from lightning —“ignem 
ceelitus delapsum ”*—and one of the 
temples in Bombay was thus kindled. A 
tree near Calcutta having been fired by 
lightning, a brand was taken from it, and 
the fire thus obtained was carried across 
India, being fed with sandal-wood along 
the road, by the piety of the Parsees. 
Apam Napadh, the tall lord, the fire of 
lightning, the Vedic Apam Napat, is in- 
voked in the Avesta.t In Persia the first 
fire in a temple is ignited by means of a 
burning-lens.t The purification of the 
new temple-fire is thus managed: Above 
one of the many braziers a perforated fire- 
shovel containing chips and dust of san- 
dal-wood § is held until the contents are 
aflame; from this again another fire is 


* Ammianus Marcellinus xxvii. 6. Henry Lord re- 
ported that in the seventeenth century there were seven 
sources for these fires ; from flint and steel, from wood- 
friction, from lightning, from will-o’-the-wisps (!), from 
the hearth, from Hindoo cremation fires (but this may 
well be doubted), and from the burning-glass (chap. 
viii.) 

+ Sirozah i. 7. 

¢ H. Petermann: Reisen in Orient. ‘ 

§ “* Many snakes like to establish themselves in the 
roots of trees, especially in those of the sandal-wood 
tree. ‘The connection of serpent-worship with tree- 
worship may have originally arisen from this fact” 
(Monier Williams: Religious Thought and Life in In- 
dia, i. 331.) 
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procured in the same way, and the proc- 
ess is repeated nine times, when the fire 
is pronounced pure. Thesame operation 
is now gone through with each of the 
other braziers, and at length all the “ puri- 
fied” fires are concentrated in one sole 
brazier on a lofty pedestal, which is placed 
in the sagrz or sacred sanctuary of the 
temple. 

Though the educated Parsee discrimi- 
nates between God and the fire, there is 
perhaps but little doubt that the vulgar 
and illiterate of the present day worship 
the sacred flame, as well as the sun, moon, 
and stars. Indeed, Mr. Dosabhai quotes 
without comment a passage from Forbes’s 
“Oriental Memoirs ” which asserts this. 
And as for the past, the Avesta bristles 
with passages to prove actual fervent wor- 
ship of the fire and its spirit. The whole 
of the Atash Niyayish,* for example, is an 
impassioned prayer and hallelujah to the 
beneficent element. It is to be recited 
when in presence of fire, and the following 


branches of the human family, these two 
cults — which are in essence but one — 
have been fundamental in all religions. 
Ormazd said in revelation to Zoroaster, 
“My light is concealed under all that 
shines.” Let the Roman Christian bishop 
of Bombay speak of the “convenient and 
delightful creature,” fire : — 


Shining flames and burning fires are used as 
emblems of God’s majesty and presence in the 
most important circumstances of the Jewish 
religion —in the vocation of Moses, the deliv- 
erance from Egyptian bondage, the guidance 
through the desert, the proclamation of the 
Commandments, the ark of the covenant, the 
first sacrifice. And the same emblems are 
used also for the same purpose in the Christian 
Church. . . . In the:sanctuaries of the Parsee 
temple and of the [Roman] Christian church 
we see a perpetual flame indicating the pres- 
ence of God. I am unable to express the 
deep and vehement feelings which move my 
heart when I kneel in my chapel and think of 
the Parsee temple a few yards off, in which a 
fire is ever burning like the flame in our sanc- 





is a summary of it: — 


Hail unto thee, O Fire, son of Ormazd | 


Thou beneficent and most great.... The 
glory of the Aryas... the beneficent, the 
warrior, the god who is a full source of glory 
and of healing. Thou art worthy of sacrifice 
and invocation. Mayest thou have the right | 
wood, incense, and food. Mayest thou ever | 
burn, blaze, and increase in this house, oven | 
till the good, powerful restoration of the world, | 
Give me, O Fire, son of Ormazd, fulness of | 
living welfare, maintenance, and life; knowl- | 
edge, sagacity, quickness of tongue, holiness 
of soul, good memory and the understanding 
that ever grows, and is not acquired through | 
learning. Give me, however unworthy, a seat | 


in the bright, all-happy, blissful abode of the | 
holy ones. | 

We gladden thy mighty Fire, O Ormazd, thy | 
fleet and powerful Fire, who shows his assist- 
ance [in the ordeal] to those who have ever | 
comforted him, but delights in vengeance on 
those who have harmed him ¢ 


After this we can scarcely blame the 
uninitiated for their misapprehension of 
Zoroastrians —the Moslem especially, 
who habitually, as in the “Arabian 
Nights ” (Lane i. 197), accuses the Ma- 
gians of “ worshipping fire in the place of 
the Almighty King.’ And we have no 
knowledge of any religion that has failed 
to pay its share of reverence to sun and 
to fire; the one the earthly manifestation, 
the son, of the other. From the farthest 
East to the remotest West, among all 


* Sacred Books of the East, xxiii. 357. 
_t “Vengeance is mine,” saith the Lord. (Romans 
xii. 19.) 


tuary lamp. (Meurin’s Zoroaster and Christ.) 


We proceed to give in the briefest man- 
ner a few of the facts which may be 
gleaned outside Parseeism as to fire-wor- 


|ship. About the beginning of our era the 


r 


Kanarkis, the Scythian rulers of the Pun- 
jab, would seem, if the fire-altar on their 
coins can be trusted, to have adopted the 
Zoroastrian faith. Japanese Shintéism 
asserts that blood and fire are essentially 
identical, being both connected with heat ; 
and according to the Rig-Veda the Su- 

reme Being developed the whole order 
of existing entities through the operation 
of heat. One verse says, * All gods are 
comprehended in fire” (v. 3. 1); and an- 
other, “* He surrounds them all, as the rim 


|of a wheel does the spokes.” Fire was 
p 


thus to a Hindoo the visible embodiment, 
not only of heat, but of all the other forces 
of nature. He saw it not alone on earth 
but in the sky as lightning, and in the 
heavens as the sun. The sun was inac- 
cessible, and not always visible, while fire 
could always be maintained or, if extin- 
guished, could be relighted. He had a 
room or sanctuary for sacrifices on the 
ground floor of his house. There the fire 
— quite apart from the domestic hearth — 
was kept in three differently shaped re- 
ceptacles, the fire in each having a differ- 
ent name. It was a triune symbol of God 
present in the house; a “ brilliant guest ” 
that sojourned in the midst of the family 





(Rig-Veda x. 91, 2); a divine mediator 
| that bore the savor of the daily offerings 
| to heaven ; a living link between man and 
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the denizens of the air and sky. The 
Hindoo newly married pair in ancient 
times brought to their new house a por- 
tion of the sacred fire before which they 
were united; and this once kindled was 
ever afterwards kept up for domestic or 
sacrificial uses, and eventually for their 
own cremation. But the ancient fire-wor- 
ship has almost disappeared from India, 
except among Brahmans of the old school 
at Benares and some others of their 
strongholds. Still, when a young Brah- 
man is tonsured he is to this day placed 
so that he has the sacred fire to the east, 
whence comes the sun of which it is a 
type; one of the six daily duties of the 
Svami Narayana sect, too, is making offer- 
ings tofire.* The waving of lighted lamps 
before a Hindoo preacher is paralleled 
by the swinging of the thurible before 
Roman Christian priests; and in the use 
of the thurible the fire is the essential 
part, the incense being merely the perfume 
trom time immemorial burnt on the sacred 
fire. Khanikoff, in his “ Mémoires sur 
lEthnographie de la Perse,” testifies that 
at the present day in Khorassan, when the 
Mahommedan villagers go out to meet a 
stranger, they carry a brazier of burning 
charcoal. Fire was carried on silver altars 
before the army of Darius. 

Among the Assyrians and Babylonians 
the month of Abu (July-August), the fierc- 
est of summer, was sacred to the descent 
of the god fire — the Phoenician Chousor, 
the Greek Hephaistos, Vulcan. The Par- 
see priests are the successors of the 
Athravans or “ fire-men ” of their Avesta 
— the tbpa:fot or magi of Strabo (xv. 733), 
the Atharvans of the Vedas; and Kiihn, 
in his * Herabkunft des Feuers,” has es 
tablished a link between the Hindoo Pra- 
mantha and the Greek Prometheus. In 
Gehenna, the valley of the sons of Hin- 
nom, was the temple called Tophet, where 
the Jews passed their children through 
the fire, or even burned them in honor 
of Moloch the god of the Ammonites, 
Among the Teutonic nations fires were 
lighted at midsummer on the tops of hills, 
in honor of the wending sun. In Rhodes, 
at the same solstice — now John the Bap- 
tist’s eve — all who pass a bonfire have to 
jump through it. “1 indeed baptize you 
with water, but he shall baptize you with 
the Holy Ghost and with fire,” said the 
Baptist (Matt. iii. 11; Luke iii. 16); and 
the Abyssinians, taking this literally, ap- 
ply a hot iron tothe forehead. The Roman 


* Monier Williams: Religious Life and Thought in 
India. 





baptism of fire was by jumping thrice 
through the flames of a sacred fire, and 
this is still practised in India. In some 
parts of Scotland children at baptism 
are swung over a fire three times; and 
the pagan Danes passed their winecups 
through the sacrificial fire. What is now 
the Christmas log once kept up the fire all 
night during the sun’s longest absence, in 
the winter solstice or sun-stay. 

In every Mexican house the first liba- 
tion and the first morsel of food were con- 
secrated to the fire-god, and the contami- 
inated household fire was extinguished 
once a year, and renewed in its purity by 
wood friction before the statue of the same 
fire:god. The god of fire, Hi-Musubi, 
fire-producer, is worshipped in Japanese 
Shinté, and once a year on his day fire is 
obtained by the friction of wood, and the 
fire to cook offerings in the temple of the 
sun-goddess is also thus lit. The god of 
fire hates impurity, and food cooked with 
unclean fire defiled one of the earliest 
goddesses of Japan. The ashes of the 
Bahram fire are used by the Parsees for 
ritualistic purifications. The Brahman 
rubs his body with ashes from his sacred 
domestic fire, and the ashes with which 
the foreheads of pious Roman Christians 
are marked by the priests on Ash Wednes- 
day are indubitably a survival of ancient 
fire-worship. The ordeal by fire, which is 
found from India to the Congo, had its 
origin in the divine nature of the element 
which would discriminate and abstain 
from injuring the innocent. 

The discovery of fire upon the earth 
must, like the origin of the wheel, ever 
remain enveloped in the darkness of the 
primeval past. One well-known theory is 
that stones, having been with sticks, the 
first weapons of savage man, stone had to 
be worked, and that it was in working 
hard stones or flints that fire was first ob- 
tained. But this does not explain the 
origin of wood-friction. And then volca- 
noes and other subterranean fires — which 
were much more numerous and active in 
prehistoric times — and ignition by light- 
ning, or by the sun’s rays in hot latitudes, 
brought about by the adventitious action 
of lens-like masses of the atmosphere 
formed by air currents, and spontaneous 
combustion, — all these would have tamil- 
iarized primitive man with fire, and thus 
from time to time certain tribes could 
have precariously obtained it. There is 
one speculation which is sufficiently inter- 
esting, namely, that the intelligent dis- 
coverers of the mode of producing fire 
from stones need not have been men at 
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all, even in the geological and palzonto- 
logical sense of the word man, but may 
have been his precursors in the scale of 
evolution — the man-apes. 

Fire and its flame have always been 
mysterious toman. Totell ourselves that 
fire is luminous combustion (which comes 
from the root #s, to burn), and to go on to 
explain that combustion is the combina- 
tion of a mass of matter with oxygen, and 
that that combination is accompanied by 
a disengagement of heat which often 
becomes luminous, and that we then call 
it fire, is little else than travelling in a 
circle. And to add that flame is a gas in 
a state of combustion is not much more 
than mere paraphrase. A modern man of 
science has even fallen back upon the 
bald old statement that flame is matter 
passing from one phase to another. We 
got a little further towards a final cause 
when we discovered that heat is a mode 
of motion and can be converted directly 
into electricity; and the modern chemist’s 
present way of stating it is that in com- 
bustion we have a loss of chemical energy, 
balanced by an equivalent production of 
heat. But all this is rank blasphemy and 
atheism to the fire-worshipper, at the same 
time that it leaves us face to face with the 
unknowable, which is the last word of all 
theologies as well as of all sciences; the 
only difference being that theologies at 
this point invariably assume a lot of won- 
derful and gratuitous things which science 
asks to be proved. You may tell a Zoro- 
astrian that the luminous heat which radi. 
ates from the sun transforms itself in the 
sandal-wood tree, as it grows, into chemi- 
cal energy, and reappears as luminous 
heat when he casts that sandal-wood on 
his sacred Bahram fire. He can re.ly: I 
knew it. Ages ago our hymns told us 
that “behind Mithra’s chariot drives 
Atar; behind the Sun drives the Genius 
ef Fire, all in a blaze, and the kingly 
glory.”* If you become more general, 
and tell the Brahman that the last word of 
science is that the endless phenomena of 
nature all come by more or less round- 
about ways to a diffusion of energy in the 
condition of heat, he can say again: I 
knew it. Ages agoour hymns told us — 


From glowing heat sprang all existing things, 
Yea, all the Order of this Universe ft 


When we try to dissect fire-reverence 
we find that, in addition to the mysterious 
side of the question, certain practical 


* Mihir Yasht 127. 
1 Rig-Veda x. 190. 


facts must have united to surround the 
phenomenon with importance and add to 
its preciousness. First came the ever- 
present difficulty of generating it, and 
then the labor of keeping it when obtained. 
We, with our modern chemical facilities 
for obtaining fire, think little of these 
things, and can scarcely realize them. 
Familiarity breeds contempt; and it is 
possible to contemplate that trifling item 
of the oilman’s stores, the lucifer match, 
as eventually destroying “fire-worship” 
even in its last stronghold. The Parsee 
may one day come to the level of Words- 
worth in this respect, his pious aspirations 
dwindling to a mere material desire 


To sit without emotion, hope, or aim, 

In the loved presence of his cottage fire, 
And listen to the flapping of the flame, 
Or kettle whispering its faint undersong, 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 


BY MRS, OLIPHANT, 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


NEXT morning, Constance, seated as 
usual in the loggia, which was now, as the 
weather grew hot, veiled with an awning, 
heard, her ears being very quick and on 
the alert for every sound, a tinkle of the 
bell, a sound of admittance, the step of 
Domenico leading some visitor to the 
place in which she sat. Was it he, com- 
ing yet again, to implore her pardon, an 
extension of privileges, a hope for the 
future? She made out instantaneously, 
however, that the footstep which followed 
Domenico was not that of young Gaunt. 
It was softer, less decided, an indefinite 
female step. She sat up in her chair and 
listened, letting her book fall, and next 
moment saw Mrs. Gaunt, old-fashioned, 
unassured, with a troubled look upon her 
face, in her shawl and big hat, come out 
almost timidly upon the loggia. Con- 
stance sprang to her feet — then in a mo- 
ment collapsed and shrank away into 
lherself. Before the young lover, she was 
| a queen, and to her father she preserved 
her dignity very well; but when Ais 
| mother appeared, the girl had no longer 
|any power to hold up her head. Mrs. 
| Gaunt was old, very badly dressed, ‘not 
| very clever or wise. But Constance felt 
those mild, somewhat dull eyes penetrat- 
ing to the depths of her own guilty heart. 
| “ How do you do, Miss Waring?” said 
| Mrs. Gaunt stiffly. (She had called her 
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“my dear” yesterday, and had been so 
anxious to please her, doing everything 
she could to ingratiate herself.) “I hope 
I do not disturb you so early ; but my son, 
Captain Gaunt, is going away = 

“O yes—I heard. I am very sorry,’ 
the guilty Constance murmured, hanging 
her head. 

“T do not know that there is any cause 
to be.sorry; we were going anyhow in a 
few days. And in London, my son will 
find many friends.” 

‘‘T mean,” said Constance, drawing a 
long breath, beginning to recover a little 
courage, feeling, even in her discomfiture, 
a faint amusement still —‘*‘I mean, for 
his friends here, who will miss him so 
much.” 

Mrs, Gaunt darted a glance at her, half 
wrathful, half wavering. It had seemed 
so unnatural to her that any girl could 
play with or resist her son. Perhaps, 
after all, he had misunderstood Constance. 
She said proudly: “ His friends always 
miss George; he is so friendly. Nobody 
ever asks anything from him, to take any 
trouble or make any sacrifice, in vain.” 

“I am sure he is very good,” said Con- 
stance, tremulous, yet waking to the sense 
of humor underneath. 

“That is why I am here to-day,” said 
Mrs. Gaunt. “My son —remembers — 
though perhaps you will allow he has not 
much call to do so, Miss Waring —that 
you said something about a parcel for 
Frances. Dear Frances; he will see her 
— that will always be something.” 

“Then he is not coming to say good- 
bye?” she said, opening her eyes with a 
semblance of innocent and regretful sur- 
prise. 

“Oh, Miss Waring! oh, Constance!” 
cried the poor mother. “ But perhaps my 
boy has made a mistake. He is very 
wretched. I am sure he never closed his 
eyes all last night. If you saw him this 
morning, it would go to your heart. Ah, 
my dear, he thinks you will have nothing 
to say to him, and his heart is broken. If 
you will only let me tell him that he has 
made a mistake!” 

“Ts it about me, Mrs. Gaunt?” 

*““Oh, Constance! who should it be 
about but you? He has never looked at 
any one else since he saw you first. All 
that has been in his mind has been how 
to see you, how to talk to you, to make 
himself agreeable if he could —to try and 
get your favor. I will not conceal any- 
thing from you. I never was satisfied 
from the first. I thought you were too 
grand, too much used to fine people and 
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their ways, ever to look at one of us. 
But then, when I saw my George, the 
flower of my flock, with nothing in his 
mind but how to please you, his eyes fol- 
lowing you wherever you went, as if there 
was not another in the world e 

“There was not another in Bordi- 
ghera, at least,” said Constance, under 
her breath. 

“There was not? What did you say 
— what did you say? Oh, there was no- 
body that he ever wasted a thought on but 
you. I had my doubts all the time. I 
used to say: ‘George dear, don’t go too 
far; don’t throw everything at her feet, 
till you know.’ But I might as well have 
talked tothe sea. If he had been the king 
of all the world, he would have poured 
everything into your lap. Oh, my dear,a 
man’s true love is agreatthing; it is more 
than crowns or queen’s jewels. You might 
have all the world contains, and beside 
that it would be as nothing —and that is 
what he has given you. Surely, you did 
not understand him when he spoke, or he 
did not understand you. Perhaps you 
were taken by surprise — fluttered, as girls 
will be, and said the wrong words. Or 
you were shy. Or you did not know your 
own mind. Oh, Constance, say it was a 
mistake, and give me a word of com(ort 
to take to my boy!” 

The tears were running down the poor 
mother’s cheeks as she pleaded thus for 
her son. When she had left home that 
morning, after surprising, divining the 
secret, which he had done his best to hide 
from her overnight, there had been a 
double purpose in Mrs. Gaunt’s mind. 
She had intended to pour out such vials of 
wrath upon the girl who had scorned her 
son, such floods of righteous indignation, 
that never, never should she raise her 
head again; and she had intended to 
watch her opportunity, to plead on her 
knees, if need were, if there was any hope 
of getting him what he wanted. It did 
not disturb her that these two intentions 
were totally opposed to each other. And 
she had easily been beguiled into thinking 
that there was good hope still. 

While she spoke, Constance on her side 
had been going through a series of obser- 
vations, running comments upon this ad- 
dress, which did not move her very much. 
“If he had been king of all the world — 
ah, that would have made a difference,” 
she said to herself; and it was all she 
could do to refrain from bursting forth in 
derisive laughter at the suggestion that 
she herself had perhaps been shy, or had 
not known her own mind. To think that 
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any woman could be such a simpleton, 
so easily deceived! The question was, 
whether to be gentle with the delusion, and 
spare Mrs. Gaunt’s feelings; or whether 
to strike her down at once with indig- 
nation and sharp scorn. There passed 
through the mind of Constance a rapid 
calculation, that in so small a community 
it was better not to make an enemy, and 
also perhaps some softening reflections 
from the remorse which really had touched 
her last night. So that when Mrs, Gaunt 
ended by that fervent prayer, her knees 
trembling with the half intention of falling 
upon them, her voice faltering, her tears 
flowing, Constance allowed herself to be 
touched with responsive emotion. She 
put out both her hands and cried: “ Oh, 
don’t speak like that to me; oh, don’t 
look at me so! Dear, dear Mrs. Gaunt, 
teach me what to do to make up for it! 
for I never thought it would come to this. 
I never imagined that he, who deserves 
so much better, would trouble , himself 
about me. Oh, what a wretched creature 
I am to bring trouble everywhere! for I 
am not free. Don’t you know 1 am — 
engaged to some one else? Qh, I thought 
everybody knew of it. 1 am not free.” 

“Not tree!” said Mrs. Gaunt with a 
cry of dismay. 

“Oh, dida’t you know of it?” said Con- 
stance. “1 thought everybody knew. It 
has been settled for a long time — since I 
was quite a child.” 

“« My dear,” said Mrs. Gaunt solemnly, 
“if your heart is not in it, you ought not 
to go on with it. I did hear something 
of —a gentleman, whom your mamma 
wished you to marry; who was very rich, 
and all that.” 

Constance nodded her head slowly, ina 
somewhat melancholy assent. 

“ But I was told that you did not wish 
it yourself — that you had broken it off — 
that you had.come here to avoid Oh, 
my dear girl, don’t take upa false sense 
of duty, or—or honor —or self-sacrifice ! 
Constance, you may have a right to sacri- 
fice yourself, but not another — not an- 
other, dear. And all his happiness is 
wrapped up in you. And if it is a thing 
your heart does not go with!” cried the 
poor lady, losing herself in the complica- 
tion of phrases. Constance only shook 
her bead. 

“ Dear Mrs. Gaunt! I must think of 
henor and duty. What would become of 
us all if we put an engagement aside, be- 
cause — because——— And it would be 
cruel to the other; he is not strong. I 
could not, oh, | could not break off —oh 
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no, not for worlds — it would kill him. But 
will you try and persuade Captain Gaunt 
not tothink hardly of me? I thought I 
might enjoy his friendship without any 
harm. If I have done wrong, oh, forgive 
me!” Constance cried. 

Mrs. Gaunt dried her eyes. She was a 
simple minded woman, who knew what 
she wanted, and whose instinct taught her 
to refuse a stone when it was offered to 
her instead of bread. She said: *“ He 
will forgive you, Miss Waring; he will 
not think hardly of you, you may be sure. 
They are too infatuated to do that, when 
a girl like you takes the trouble to 
But I think you might have thought twice 
before you did it, knowing what you tell 
me now. A young man fresh from India, 
where he has been working hard for years 
— coming home to get up his strength, to 
enjoy himself a little, to make up for all 
his long time away And because you 
are a little lonely, and want to enjoy his — 
friendship, as you say, you go and spoil 
his holiday for him, make it all wretched, 
and make even his poor mother wish that 
he had never come home at all. And you 
think it will all be made up if you say you 
are sorry at the end! To him, perhaps, 
poor foolish boy ; but oh, not to me.” 

Constance made no reply tothis. She 
had done her best, and for a moment she 
thought she had succeeded; but she had 
always been aware, by instinct, that the 
mother was less easy to beguile than the 
son; and she was silent, attempting no 
further self-defence. 

“Young men are a mystery to me,” said 
Mrs. Gaunt, standing with agitated firm- 
ness in the middle of the loggia, taking no 
notice of the chair which had been offered 
her. She did not even look at Constance, 
but directed her remarks to the swaying 
palms in the foreground and the hills be- 
hind — “they are amystery! There may 
be one under their very eyes that is as 
good as gold and as true as steel, and 
they will never so much as look at her. 
And there will be another that thinks of 
nothing but amusing herself, and that is 
the one they will adore. Oh, it is not for 
the first time now that I have found it out! 
I had my misgivings from the very first; 
but he was like all the rest—he would 
not hear a word from his mother; and 
now I am sure I wish his furlough was at 
an end; I wish he had never come home. 
His father and I would rather have waited 
on and pined for him, or even made up 
our minds to die without seeing him, 
rather than he should have come here to 
break his heart.” 
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She paused a moment and then re- 
sumed again, turning from the palms and 
distant peaks to concentrate a look of fire 
upon Constance, who sat sunk in her 
wicker chair, turning her bead away. 

“ And if a man were to go astray after 
being used like that, whose fault would it 
be? If he were to go wrong — if he were 
to lose heart, to say, What’s the good? 
whose fault would it be? Oh, don’t tell 
me that you didn’t know what you were 
doing, that you didn’t mean to break his 
heart! Did you think he had no heart at 
all? But then, why should you have taken 
the trouble? It wouldn’t have amused 
you, it would have been no fun, had he 
had no heart.” 

‘““You seem,” said Constance, without 
turning her head, Jaunching a stray arrow 
in self-defence, “to know all about it, Mrs. 
Gaunt.” 

* Perhaps I do know all about it; I am 
a woman myself. I wasn’t always old and 
faded. I know there are some things a 
girl may do in innocence, and some — that 
no one but a wicked woman of the world 
Oh, you are young to be called such 
a name. I oughtn’t, at your age, how- 
ever | may suffer by you, to call you such 
a name.” 

* You may call me what name you like. 
Fortunately, I have not to look to you as 
my judge. Look here,” cried Constance, 
springing to her feet. “ You say you are 
a woman yourself. I am not like Frances, 
a girl that knew nothing. If your son is 
at my feet, I have had better men at my 
feet, richer men, far better matches than 
Captain Gaunt. Would any one in their 
senses expect ze to marry a poor soldier, 
to go out to India, to follow the regiment? 
You forget I’m Lady Markham’s daughter 
as well as Mr. Waring’s. Put yourself in 
her place fora moment, and think what 
you would say if your daughter told you 
that was what she was going to do. To 
marry a poor man, not even at home, an 
officer in India! What would you say? 
You would lock me up in my room, and 
keep me on bread and water. You would 
say the girlis mad. At least, that is what 
my mother, if she could, would do.” 

Mrs. Gaunt caught upon the point which 
was most salient and attackable. “An 
Indian officer!” she cried. ‘ That shows 
how little you know. There were men in 
the Company’s service that —— The Com- 
pany’s service was How dare you 
speak soto me? General Gaunt was in 
the Company’s service,” she cried with 
an outburst of injured feeling and excited 
pride. 











To this Constance made reply with a 
mocking laugh, which nearly drove her 
adversary frantic, and resumed her seat, 
having said what she had to say. 

Poor Mrs. Gaunt sat down, too, in 
sheer disability to support herself. Her 
limbs trembled under her. She wanted 
to cry, but would not, had she died in that 
act of self-restraint. And as she could 
not have said another word without cry- 
ing, force was upon her to keep silence, 
though her heart burned. After an inter- 
val, she said tremulously: “ If this is one 
of our punishments for Eve’s fault, it’s 
far, far harder to bear than the other; and 
every woman has to bear it more or less. 
To see a man that ought to make one 
woman’s happiness, turned into a jest by 
another woman, and made a laughing- 
stock of, and all his innocent pleasure 
turned into bitterness. Why did you do 
it? Were there not plenty of men in the 
world, that you should take my boy for 
your plaything? Wasn’t there room for 
you in London, that you should come 
here? Oh, what possessed you to come 
here, where no one wanted you, and spoil 
all?” 

Constance turned round and stared at 
her accuser with troubled eyes. It wasa 
question to which it was difficult to give 
any answer; and she could not deny that 
it was a very pertinent question. Noone 
had wanted her. There had been room 
for her in London, and a recognized place, 
and everything a girl could desire. Oh, 
how she desired now those things which 
belonged to her, which she had left so 
lightly, which there was nothing here to 
replace! Why had she left them? Ifa 
wish could have taken her back, out of 
this foreign, alien, unloved scene, away 
from Mrs. Gaunt, scolding her in the big 
hat and shawl, which would be only fit for 
a charade at home, to Lady Markham’s 
soft and lovely presence — to Claude, even 
poor Claude, with his beautiful eyes and 
his fear of draughts — how swiftly would 
she have travelled through the air! Buta 
wish would not do it; and she could only 
stare at her assailant blankly, and in her 
heart echo the question, Why, oh, why ? 

Notwithstanding this stormy interview, 
Constance had so far recovered by the 
afternoon, and was so utterly destitute of 
anything else by way of amusement, that 
she walked down to the railway station at 
the hour when the train started for Mar- 
seilles and England, with a perfectly com- 
posed and smiling countenance, and the 
little parce) for Frances under her arm, 
Mrs, Gaurt was like a woman turned to 
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stone when she suddenly saw this appari- 
tion, standing upon the platform, talking 
to her old general, amusing and occupying 
him so that he almost forgot that he was 
here on no joyful, but a melancholy occa- 
sion. And to see George hurry forward, 
his dark face lit up with a sudden glow, 
his hat in his hand, as if he were about to 
address the queen! These are things 
which are very hard upon women, to whom 
it is generally given to preserve their 
senses even when the most seductive 
siren smiles. 

“You would not come to say good-bye 
to me, so I had to take it into my own 
hands,” Constance said in her clear young 
voice, which was to be heard quite dis- 
tinctly through all the jabber of the Ri- 
viera functionaries. ‘And here is the 
little parcel for Frances, if you will be so 
very good. Do go and see them, Captain 
Gaunt.” 

* Of course he will go and see them,” 
said the general—“ too glad. He has 
not so many people to see in town, that 
he should forget our old friend Waring’s 
near connections, and Frances, whom we 
were all so fond of. And you may be sure 
he will be honored by any commissions 
you will give him.” 

“Oh, I have no commissions. Mark- 
ham does my commissions, when | have 
any. Heis the best of brothers in that 
respect. Give my love to mamma, Cap- 
tain Gaunt. She will like to see some one 
who has seen me. Tell her I get on— 
pretty well. Tell them all to come out 
here.” 

“He must not do that, Miss Waring; 
for it will soon be too hot, and we are all 
going away.” 

**Oh, I was not in earnest,” said Con- 
stance; “‘it was only a little jest. I must 
look too sincere for anything, for people 
are always taking my little jokes as if I 
meant them, every word.” She raised 
her eyes to Captain Gaunt as she spoke, 
and with one steady look made an end in 
a moment of all the hasty hopes that had 
sprung up again in Jess time than Jonah’s 
gourd. She put the parcel in his charge, 
and shook hands with him, taking no no- 
tice of his sudden change of countenance. 
And not only this, but waited a little way 
off till the poor young fellow had got into 
the train and had been taken farewell of 
by his parents. Then she waved her hand 
and a little film of a pocket-handkerchief, 
and waited till the old pair came out, Mrs. 
Gaunt with very red eyes, and even the 
general blowing his nose unnecessarily. 

“It seems only the other day that we 
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came down to meet him— after not see- 
ing him for so many years.” 

“O my poor boy! But I should not 
mind if I thought he had got any good out 
of his holiday,” said Mrs. Gaunt, launch- 
ing a burning look among her tears at the 
siren. 

“Oh, I think he has enjoyed himself, 
Mrs. Gaunt. I am sure you need not 
have any burden on your mind on that ac- 
count,” the young deceiver said smoothly. 

Yes, he had enjoyed himself; and now 
had to pay the price of it in disappoint- 
ment and ineffectual misery. This was 
all it had brought him, this brief intoxi- 
cating dream, this fool’s paradise. Con- 
stance walked with them as far as their 
way lay together, and “ talked very nicely,” 
as he said afterwards, to the general; but 
Mrs. Gaunt, if she could have done it with 
a wish, would have willingly pitched this 
siren, where other sirens belong to — into 
the sea. 


From Nature. 
ANTHROPOLOGY. 

OPENING ADDRESS BY FRANCIS GALTON, F.R.S., 
ETC., PRESIDENT OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE, PRESIDENT OF THE SECTION. 
THE object of the anthropologist is 

plain. He seeks to learn what mankind 
really are in body and mind, how they 
came to be what they are, and whither 
their races are tending; but the methods 
by which this definite inquiry has to be 
pursued are extremely diverse. Those of 
the geologist, the antiquarian, the jurist, 
the historian, the philologist, the traveller, 
the artist, and the statistician, are all em- 
ployed, and the science of man _ pro- 
gresses through the help of specialists. 
Under these circumstances, I think it 
best to follow an example occasionally set 
by presidents of sections, by giving a 
lecture rather than an address, selecting 
for my subject one that has long been my 
favorite pursuit, on which I have been 
working with fresh data during many re- 
cent months, and about which I have 
something new to say. 

My data were the family records en- 
trusted to me by persons living in all parts 
of the country, and I am now glad to 
| think that the publication of some first- 
fruits of their analysis will show to many 
_ careful and intelligent correspondents that 
their painstaking has not been thrown 
away. I shall refer to only a part of the 
work already completed, which in due time 
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will be published, and must be satisfied 
if, when I have finished this address, 
some few ideas that lie at the root of 
heredity shall have been clearly appre- 
hended, and their wide bearings more or 
less distinctly perceived. I am the more 
desirous of speaking on heredity, because, 
judging from private conversations and 
inquiries that are often put to me, the 
popular views of what may be expected 
from inheritance seem neither clear nor 
just. 

The subject of my remarks will be 
types and their inheritance. I shall dis- 
cuss the conditions of the stability and 
instability of types, and hope in doing so 
to place beyond doubt the existence of a 
simple and far-reaching law that governs 
hereditary transmission, and to which I 
once before ventured to draw attention, on 
far more slender evidence than I now 
possess. 

It is some years since I made an exten- 
sive series of experiments on the prod- 
uce of seeds of different size but of the 
same species. They yielded results that 
seemed very noteworthy, and I used them 
as a basis of a lecture before the Royal 
Institution on February 9, 1877. It ap- 
peared from these experiments that the 
offspring did of tend to resemble their 
parent seeds in size, but to be always 
more mediocre than they —to be smaller 
than the parents, if the parents were 
large; to be larger than the parents, if the 
parents were very small. The point of 
convergence was considerably below the 
average size of the seeds contained in the 
large bagful I bought at a nursery garden, 
out of which 1 selected those that were 
sown. 

The experiments showed further that 
the mean filial regression towards medi- 
ocrity was directly proportional to the 
parental deviation trom it. This curious 
result was based on so many plantings, 
conducted for me by friends living in 
various parts of the country, from Naira 
in the north to Cornwall in the south, dur- 
ing one, two, or even three generations of 
the plants, that I could entertain no doubt 
of the truth of my conclusions. The ex- 
act ratio of retrogression remained a little 
doubtful, owing to variable influences; 
therefore I did not attempt to define it. 
After the lecture had been published, it 
occcurred to me that the grounds of my 
misgivings might be urged as objections 
to the general conclusions. I did not 
think them of moment, but as the inquiry 
had been surrounded with many small 
difficulties and matters of detail, it would 
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be scarcely possible to give a brief and 
yet a full and adequate answer to such ob- 
jections. Also, I was then blind to what 
I now perceive to be the simple explana- 
tion of the phenomenon, so | thought it 
better to say no more upon the subject 
until I should obtain independent evi- 
dence. It was anthropological evidence 
that I desired, caring only for the seeds 
as means of throwing light on heredity in 
man. I tried in vain for a long and weary 
time to obtain it in sufficient abundance, 
and my failure was a cogent motive, to- 
gether with others, in inducing me to 
make an offer of prizes for family records, 
which was largely responded to, and fur- 
nished me last year with what I wanted. 
I especially guarded myself against mak- 
ing any allusion to this particular inquiry 
in my prospectus, lest a bias should be 
given tothe returns. I now can securely 
contemplate the possibility of the records 
of height having been frequently drawn up 
in a careless fashion, because no amount 
of unbiassed inaccuracy can account for 
the results, contrasted in their values but 
concurrent in their significance, that are 
derived from comparisons between differ- 
ent groups of the returns. 

An analysis of the records fully confirms 
and goes far beyond the conclusions I 
obtained from the seeds. It gives the 
numerical value of the regression towards 
mediocrity as from 1 to 3 with unexpected 
coherence and precision, and it supplies 
me with the class of facts I wanted to in- 
vestigate — the degrees of family likeness 
in different degrees of kinship, and the 
steps through which special family pe- 
culiarities become merged into the typical 
characteristics of the race at large. 

The subject of the inquiry on which I 
am about to speak was hereditary stat- 
ure. My data consisted of the heights 
of 930 adult children and of their respec- 
tive parentage, 205 in number. In every 
case | transmuted the female statures to 
their corresponding male equivalents and 
used them in their transmuted form, so 
that no objection grounded on the sexual 
difference of stature need be raised when 
I speak of averages. The factor I used 
was 1°08, which is equivalent to adding a 
little less than one-twelfth to each female 
height. It differs a very little from the 
factors employed by other anthropologists, 
who, moreover, differ a trifle between 
themselves ; anyhow it suits my data bet- 
ter than 107 or log. The final result is 
not of a kind to be affected by these mi- 
nute details, for it happened that, owing 
to a mistaken direction, the computer to 
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whom I first entrusted the figures used a 
somewhat different factor, yet the result 
caine out closely the same. 

I shall explain with fulness why I 
chose stature for the subject of inquiry, 
because the peculiarities and points to be 
attended to in the investigation will mani- 
fest themselves best by doing so. Many 
of its advantages are obvious enough, 
such as the ease and frequency with which 
its measurement is made, its practical 
constancy during thirty-five years of mid- 
dle life, its smail dependence on differ- 
ences of bringing up, and its inconsider- 
able influence on the rate of mortality. 
Other advantages which are not equally 
obvious are no less great. One of these 
lies in the fact that stature is nota sim- 
ple element, but a sum of the accumulated 
lengths or thickness of more than a hun- 
dred bodily parts, each so distinct from 
the rest as to have earned a name by 
which it can be specified. The list of 
them includes about fifty separate bones, 
situated in the skull, the spine, the pelvis, 
the two legs, and the two ankles and feet. 
The bones in both the lower limbs are 
counted, because it is the average length 
of these two limbs that contributes to the 
general stature. The cartilages inter- 
posed between the bones, two at each 
joint, are rather more numerous than the 
bones themselves. The fleshy parts of 
the scalp of the head and of the soles of 
the feet conclude the list. Account should 
also be taken of the shape and set of 
many of the bones which conduce to a 
more or less arched instep, straight back, 
or high head. I noticed in the skeleton 
of O’Brien, the Irish giant, at the Col- 
lege of Surgeons, which is, I believe, the 
tallest skeleton in any museum, that his 
extraordinary stature of about 7 feet 7 
inches would have been a trifle increased 
if the faces of his dorsal vertebra had 
been more parallel and his back conse- 
quently straighter. 

The beautiful regularity in the statures 
of a population, whenever they are statis- 
tically marshalled in the order of their 
heights, is due to the number of varia- 
ble elements of which the stature is the 
sum. The best illustrations I have seen 
of this regularity were the curves of male 
and female statures that I obtained from 
the careful measurements made at my 
Anthropometric Laboratory in the Inter- 
national Health Exhibition last year. 
They were almost perfect. 

The multiplicity of elements, some de- 
rived from one progenitor, some from an- 
other, must be the cause of a fact that 





has proved very convenient in the course 
of my inquiry. Itis that the stature of 
the children depends closely on the aver- 
age stature of the two parents, and may 
be considered in practice as having noth- 
ing to do with their individual heights. 
The fact was proved as follows: After 
transmuting the female measurements in 
the way already explained, I sorted the 
children of parents who severally differed 
I, 2, 3, 4, and 5, or more inches into sep- 
arate groups. Each group was then 
divided into similar classes, showing the 
number of cases in which the children 
differed 1, 2, 3, etc., inches from the com- 
mon average of the children in their re- 
spective families. I confined my inquiry 
to large families of six children and up- 
wards, that the common average of each 
might be a trustworthy point of reference. 
The entries in each of the different groups 
were then seen to run in the same way, ex- 
cept that in the last of them the children 
showed a faint tendency to fall into two 
sets, one taking after the tall parent, the 
other after the short one. Therefore, 
when dealing with the transmission of 
stature from parents to children, the aver- 
age height of the two parents, or, as 
I prefer to call it, the “ mid-parental” 
height, is all we need care to know about 
them. 

It must be noted that I use the word 
parent without specifying the sex. The 
methods of statistics permit us to em- 
ploy this abstract term, because the cases 
of a tall father being married to a short 
mother are balanced by those of a short 
father being married toa tall mother. *1 
use the word “parent” to save a compli- 
cation due toa fact brought out by these 
inquiries, that the height of the children of 
both sexes, but especially that of the 
daughters, takes after the height of the 
father more than it does after that of the 
mother. My present data are insufficient 
to determine the ratio satisfactorily. 

Another great merit of stature as a 
subject for inquiries into heredity is that 
marriage selection takes little or no ac- 
count of shortness or tallness. There 
are undoubtedly sexual preferences for 
moderate contrast in height, but the mar- 
riage choice appears to be guided by so 
many and more important considerations 
that questions of stature exert no per- 
ceptible influence upon it. This is by no 
means my only inquiry into this subject, 
but, as regards the present data, my test 
lay in dividing the 205 male parents and 
the 205 female parents each into three 
groups —tall, medium, and short (medium 
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being taken as 67 inches and upwards to 
70 inches) — and in counting the number 
of marriages in each possible combination 
between them. The result was that men 
and women of contrasted heights, short 
and tall or tall and short, married just 
about as frequently as men and women 
of similar heights, both tall or both short; 
there were 32 cases of the one to 27 0f the 
other. In applying the law of probabili- 
ties to investigations into heredity of 
Stature, we may regard the married folk 
as couples picked out of the general pop- 
ulation at haphazard. 

The advantage of stature as a subject 
in which the simple laws of heredity may 
be studied will now be understood. It 
is a nearly constant value that is fre- 
quently measured and recorded, and its 
discussion is little entangled with con- 
siderations of nurture, of the survival of 
the fittest, or of marriage selection. We 
have only to consider the mid-parentage 
and not to trouble ourselves about the 
parents separately. ‘The statistical varia- 
tions of stature are extremely regular, so 
much so that their general conformity with 
the results of calculations based on the 
abstract law of frequency of error is an 
accepted fact by anthropologists. I have 
made much use of the properties of that 
law in cross-testing my various conclu- 
sions, and always with success. 

The only drawback to the use of stat- 
ure is its small variability. One half of 
the population with whom I dealt varied 
less than 1°7 inch from the average of all 
of them, and one-hali of the offspring of 
similar mid-parentages varied less than 
1°5 inch from the average of their own 
heights. On the other hand, the preci- 
sion of my data is so small, partly due 
to the uncertainty in many cases whether 
the height was measured with the shoes 
on or off, that I find by means of an in- 
dependent inquiry that each observation, 
taking one with another, is liable to an 
error that as often as not exceeds ? of an 
inch. 

It must be clearly understood that my 
inquiry is primarily into the inheritance 
of different degrees of tallness and short- 
ness. That is to say, of measurements 
made from the crown of the head to the 
level of mediocrity, upwards or down- 
wards as the case may be, and not from 
the crown of the headtothe ground. In 
the population with which I deal, the level 
of mediocrity is 68} inches (without shoes). 
The same law, applying with sufficient 
closeness both to tallness and shortness, 
we may include both under the single head 





of deviations, and I shall call any partic- 
ular deviation a “deviate.” By the use of 
this word and that of “ mid-parentage,” 
we can define the law of regression very 
briefly. It is that the height deviate of 
the offspring is, on the average, two-thirds 
of the height deviate of its mid-parentage. 

If this remarkable law had been based 
only on experiments on the diameters of 
the seeds, it might well be distrusted until 
confirmed by other inquiries. If it were 
corroborated merely by the observations 
on human stature, of which I am about to 
speak, some hesitation might be expected 
before its truth could be recognized in 
opposition to the current belief that the 
child tends to resemble its parents. But 
more can be urged than this. It is easily 
to be shown that we ought to expect filial 
regression, and that it should amount to 
some constant fractional part of the value 
of the mid-parental deviation. It is be- 
cause this explanation confirms the pre- 
vious observations made both on seeds 
and on men, that I feel justified on the 
present occasion in drawing attention to 
this elementary law. 

The explanation of it is as follows. 
The child inherits partly from his parents, 
partly from his ancestry. Speaking gen- 
erally, the further his genealogy goes 
back, the more numerous and varied will 
his ancestry become, until they cease to 
differ from any equally numerous sample 
taken at haphazard from the race at large. 
Their mean stature will then be the same 
as that of the race; in other words, it will 
be mediocre. Or, to put the same fact 
into another form, the most probable value 
of the mid-ancestral deviates in any re- 
mote generation is zero. 

For the moment let us confine our at- 
tention to the remote ancestry and to the 
mid-parentages, and ignore the intermedi- 
ate generations. The combination of the 
zero of the ancestry with the deviate of 
the mid-parentage, is that of nothing with 
something, and the result resembles that 
of pouring a uniform proportion of pure 
water into a vessel of wine. It dilutes 
the wine to aconstant fraction of its origi- 
nal alcoholic strength, whatever that 
strength may have been. 

The intermediate generations will each 
in their degree do the same. The mid- 
deviate of any one of them will have a 
value intermediate between that of the 
mid-parentage and the zero value of the 
ancestry. Its combination with the mid- 
parental deviate will be as if, not pure 
water, but a mixture of wine and water in 
some definite proportion had been poured 
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into the wine. The process throughout is 
one of proportionate dilutions, and there- 
fore the joint effect of all of them is to 
weaken the original wine in a constant 
ratio. 

We have no word to express the form 
of that ideal and composite progenitor, 
whom the offspring of similar mid-parent- 
ages most nearly resemble, and from 
whose stature their own respective heights 
diverge evenly, above and below. He, 
she, or it, may be styled the “generant” 
of the group. I shall shortly explain what 
my notion of a generant is, but for the 
moment it is sufficient to show that the 
parents are not identical with the generant 
of their own offspring. 

The average regression of the offspring 
to a constant fraction of their respective 
mid-parental deviations, which was first 
observed in the diameters of seeds, and 
then confirmed by observations on human 
stature, is now shown to be a perfectly 
reasonable law which might have been 
deductively foreseen. It is of so simple 
a character that I have made an arrange- 
ment with one movable pulley and two 
fixed ones by which the probable average 
height of the children of known parents 
can be mechanically reckoned. This haw 
tells heavily against the full hereditary 
transmission of any rare and valuable 
gift, as only a few of many children would 
resemble their mid-parentage. The more 
exceptional the gift, the more exceptional 
will be the good fortune of a parent who 
has a son who equals, and still more if he 
has a son who overpasses him. The law 
is even-handed; it levies the same heavy 
succession tax on the transmission of bad- 
ness as well as of goodness. If it dis- 
courages the extravagant expectations of 
gifted parents that their children will in- 
herit all their powers, it no less discoun- 
tenances extravagant fears that they will 
inherit all their weaknesses and diseases. 

The converse of this law is very far 
from being its numerical opposite. Be- 
cause the most probable deviate of the 
son is only two-thirds that of his mid-par- 
entage, it does not in the least follow that 
the most probable deviate of the mid- 
parentage is 3,or 1}thatoftheson. The 
number of individuals in a population who 
differ little from mediocrity is so prepon- 
derant, that it is more frequently the case 
that an exceptional man is the somewhat 
exceptional son of rather mediocre par- 
ents, than the average son of very excep- 
tional parents. It appears from the very 
same table of observations by which the 
value of the filial regression was deter- 
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mined, when it is read in a different way, 
namely, in vertical columns instead of in 
horizontal lines, that the most probable 
mid-parentage of a man is one that de- 
viates only one-third as much as the man 
does. There isa great difference between 
this value of 4 and the numerical converse 
mentioned above of $; it is four and a 
half times smaller, since 4}, or 3, being 
multiplied into 4, is equal to 3. 

Let it not be supposed for a moment 
that these figures invalidate the general 
doctrine that the children of a gifted pair 
are much more likely to be gifted than the 
children of a mediocre pair. What it 
asserts is that the ablest child of one 
gifted pair is not likely to be as gifted as 
the ablest of all the children of very many 
mediocre pairs. However, as, notwith- 
standing this explanation, some suspicion 
may remain of a paradox lurking in these 
strongly contrasted results, I will explain 
the form in which the table of data was 
drawn up, and give an anecdote connected 
with it. Its outline was constructed by 
ruling a sheet into squares, and writing a 
series of heights in inches, such as Go and 
under 61, 61 and under 62, etc., along its 
top, and another similar series down its 
side. The former referred to the height 
of offspring, the latter to that of mid- 
parentages. Each square in the table was 
formed by the intersection of a vertical 
column with a horizontal one, and in each 
square was inserted the number of chil- 
dren out of the 930 who were of the height 
indicated by the heading of the vertical 
column, and who at the same time were 
born of mid-parentages of the height indi- 
cated at the side of the horizontal column. 
I take an entry out of the table as an 
example. In the square where the verti- 
cal column headed * 69- is intersected by 
the horizontal column by whose side 67- 
is marked, the entry 38 is found; this 
means that out of the 930 children 38 
were born of mid-parentages of 69 and 
under 70 inches, who also were 67 and 
under 68 inches in height. I found it 
hard at first to catch the full significance 
of the entries in the table, which had 
curious relations that were very interest- 
ing to investigate. Lines drawn through 
entries of the same value formed a series 
of concentric and similar ellipses. Their 
common centre lay at the intersection of 
the vertical and horizontal lines, that cor- 
responded to 68} inches. Their axes 
were similarly inclined. The points where 

* A matter of detail is here ignored which has noth- 


ing to do with the main principle, and would only serve 
to perplex if I described it. 
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each ellipse in succession was touched by 
a horizontal tangent, lay in a straight line 
inclined to the vertical in the ratio of 2; 
those where they were touched by a verti- 
cal tangent, lay in a straight line inclined 
to the horizontal in the ratio of }. These 
ratios confirm the values of average re- 
gression already obtained by a different 
method, of 2 from mid-parent to offspring, 
and of 4 from offspring to mid-parent. 
These and other relations were evidently 
a subject for mathematical analysis and 
verification. They were all clearly de- 
pendent on three elementary data, sup- 
posing the law of frequency of error to be 
applicable throughout; these data being 
(1) the measure of racial variability, (2) 
that of co-family variability (counting the 
offspring of like mid parentages as mem- 
bers of the same co family), and (3) the 
average ratioof regression. I noted these 
values, and phrased the problem in ab- 
stract terms such as a competent mathe- 
matician could deal with, disentangled 
from all reference to heredity, and in that 
shape submitted it to Mr. J. Hamilton 
Dickson of St. Peter’s College, Cam- 
bridge. I asked him kindly to investi- 
gate for me the surface of frequency of 
error that would result from these three 
data, and the various particulars of its 
sections, one of which would form the 
ellipses to which I have alluded. 

I may be permitted to say that I never 
felt such a glow of loyalty and respect 
towards the sovereignty and magnificent 
sway of mathematical analysis as when 
his answer reached me, confirming, by 
purely mathematical reasoning, my various 
and laborious statistical conclusions with 
far more minuteness than I had dared to 
hope, for the original data ran somewhat 
roughly, and I had to smooth them with 
tender caution. His calculation corrected 
my observed value of mid-parental regres- 
sion from | to a. the relation between 

3 176 

the major and minor axis of the ellipses 
was changed 3 per cent., their inclination 
was changed less than 2°. It is obvious 
then, that the law of error holds through- 
out the investigation with sufficient pre- 
cision to be of real service, and that the 
various results of my statistics are not 
casual determinations, but strictly inter- 
dependent. 

In the lecture at the Royal Institution 
to which I have referred, I pointed out 
the remarkable way in which one genera- 
tion was succeeded by another that proved 
to be its statistical counterpart. I there 
had to discuss the various agencies of the 
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survival of the fittest, of relative fertility 
and so forth; but the selection of human 
stature as the subject of investigation now 
enables me to get rid of all these compli- 
cations, and to discuss this very curious 
question under its simplest form. How 
is it, I ask, that in each successive gener- 
ation there proves to be the same number 
of men per thousand who range between 
any limits of stature we please to specify, 
although the tall men are rarely descended 
from equally tall parents, or the short men 
from equally short? How is the balance 
from other sources so nicely made up? 
The answer is that the process comprises 
two opposite sets of actions, one concen- 
trative and the other dispersive, and of 
such a character that they necessarily 
neutralize one another, and fall into a 
state of stable equilibrium. By the first 
set, a system of scattered elements is re- 
placed by another system which is less 
scattered; by the second set, each of 
these new elements becomes a centre 
whence a third system of elements are 
dispersed. The details are as follows: 
In the first of these two stages, the units 
of the population group themselves, as it 
were by chance, into married couples, 
whence the mid-parentages are derived, 
and then by a regression of the values of 
the mid-parentages the true generants are 
derived. Inthe second stage each gen- 
erant is a centre whence the offspring 
diverge. The stability of the balance be- 
tween the opposed tendencies is due to 
the regression being proportionate to the 
deviation ; it acts like a spring against a 
weight. 

A simple equation connects the three 
data of race variability, of a ratio of regres- 
sion, and of co-family variability, whence, 
if any two are given, the third may be 
found. My observations give separate 
measures of all three, and their values fit 
well into the equation, which is of the 
simplest form — 

wl +st=p 
2 ’ 
where v= 3,4 = 1'°7, f= V'5- 

It will therefore be understood that a 
complete table of mid-parental and filial 
heights may be calculated from two simple 
numbers. 

It will be gathered from what has been 
said, that a mid-parental deviate of one 
unit implies a mid-grandparental deviate 
of 4, a mid-ancestral unit in the next gen- 
eration of 4, and so on. I reckon from 
these and other data, by methods that I 
cannot stop to explain, that the heritage 
derived on an average from the mid-pa 
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rental deviate, independently of what it 
may imply, or of what may be known con- 
cerning the previous ancestry, is only }. 
Consequently, that similarly derived from 
a single parent is only 4, and that froma 
single grandparent is only jy. 

The most elementary data upon which 
a complete table of mid-parental and filial 
heights admits of being constructed are 
(1) the ratio between the mid-parental and 
the rest of the ancestral influences, and 
(2) the measure of the co-family variability. 

I cannot now pursue the numerous 
branches that spring from the dataI have 
given, as from aroot. I will not speak of 
the continued domination of one type over 
others, nor of the persistency of unimpor- 
tant characteristics, nor of the inheritance 
of disease, which is complicated in many 
cases by the requisite concurrence of two 
separate heritages, the one of a suscep- 
tible constitution, the other of the germs 
of the disease. Still less can I enter upon 
the subject of fraternal characteristics, 
which | have also worked out. It will 
suffice for the present to have shown some 
of the more important conditions asso- 
ciated with the idea of race, and how the 
vague word “type” may be defined by 
peculiarities in hereditary transmission, 
at all events when that word is applied to 
any single quality, such as stature. To 
include those numerovs qualities that are 
not strictly measurable, we must omit 
reference to number and proportion, and 
frame the definition thus: “ The type is 
an ideal form towards which the children 
of those who deviate from it tend to re- 
gress.” 

The stability of a type would, I pre- 
sume, be measured by the strength of its 
tendency to regress; thus a mean regres- 
sion from 1 in the mid-parents to 2 in the 
offspring would indicate only half as much 
Stability as if it had been to 4. 

The mean regression in stature of a pop- 
ulation is easily ascertained, but I do not 
see much use in knowing it. It has al- 
ready been stated that half the population 
vary less than 1°7 inch from mediocrity, 
this being what is technically known as 
the “probable” deviation. The mean 
deviation is, by a well-known theory, 1°18 
times that of the probable deviation, there- 
fore in this case itis I'ginch. The mean 
loss through regression is 4 of that 
amount, or a little more than o'6 inch. 
That is to say, taking one child with an- 
other, the mean amount by which they fall 
short of their mid-parental peculiarity of 
stature is rather more than six-tenths of 
an inch 
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With respect to these and the other 
numerical estimates, I wish emphatically 
to say that I offer them only as being ser- 
viceably approximate, though they are 
mutually consistent, and with the desire 
that they may be reinvestigated by the 
help of more abundant and much more 
accurate measurements than those I have 
had atcommand. Thereare many simple 
and interesting relations to which I am 
still unable to assign numerical values for 
lack of adequate material, such as that to 
which I referred some time back of the 
superior influence of the father over the 
mother on the stature of their sons and 
daughters. 

The limits of deviation beyond which 
there is no regression, but a new condi- 
tion of equilibrium is entered into, anda 
new type comes into existence, have still 
to be explored. Let us consider how 
much we can infer from undisputed facts 
of heredity regarding the conditions amid 
which any form of stable equilibrium, 
such as is implied by the word “type,” 
must be established, or might be disestab- 
lished and superseded by another. In 
doing so I will follow cautiously along the 
same path by which Darwin started to 
construct his provisional theory of pan- 
genesis; but itis not in the least reces- 
sary to go so far as that theory, or to 
entangle ourselves in any questioned hy- 
pothesis. 

There can be no doubt that heredity 
proceeds to a considerable extent, per- 
haps principally, ina piecemeal or piebald 
fashion, causing the person of the child 
to be to that extent a mosiac of indepen- 
dent ancestral heritages, one part coming 
with more or less variation from this pro- 
genitor and another from that. To ex- 
press this aspect of inheritance, where 
particle proceeds from particle, we may 
conveniently describe it as “ particulate.” 

So far as the transmission of any feature 
may be regarded as an example of particu- 
late inheritance, so far (it seems little more 
than a truism to assert) the element from 
which that feature was developed must 
have been particulate also. Therefore, 
wherever a feature in a child was not per- 
sonally possessed by either parent, but 
transmitted through one of them from a 
more distant progenitor, the element 
whence that feature was developed must 
have existed in a particulate, though imper- 
sonal and latent, form in the body of the 
parent. The total heritage of that parent 
will have included a greater variety of ma- 
terial than was utilized in the formation of 
his own personal structure. Only a portion 
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of it became developed ; the survival of at 
least a small part of the remainder is 
proved, and that of a larger part may be in- 
ferred by his transmitting it to the person 
of his child. Therefore the organized 
structure of each individual should be 
viewed as the fulfilment of only one out of 
an indefinite number of mutually exclusive 
possibilities. It is the development.of a 
single sample drawn out of a group of ele- 
ments. The conditions under which each 
element in the sample became selected are, 
of course, unknown, but it is reasonable to 
expect they would fall under one or other 
of the following agencies: first, self-selec- 
tion, where each element selects its most 
suitable neighbor, as in the theory of pan- 
genesis ; secondly, general co-ordination, 
or the influence exerted on each element 
by many or all of the remaining ones, 
whether in its immediate neighborhood or 
not; finally, a group of diverse agencies, 
alike only in the fact that they are not 
uniformly helpful or harmful, that they 
influence with no constant purpose — in 
philosophical language, that they are not 
teleological; in popular language, that 
they are accidents or chances. Their in- 
clusion renders it impossible to predict 
the peculiarities of individual children, 
though it does not prevent the prediction 
of average results. We now see some- 
thing of the general character of the con- 
ditions amid which the stable equilibrium 
that characterizes each race must subsist. 

Political analogies of stability and 
change of type abound, and are useful to 
fix the ideas, as I pointed out some years 
ago. Let us take that which is afforded 
by the government of a colony which has 
become independent. The individual col- 
Onists rank as particulate representatives 
of families or other groups in the parent 
country. The organized colonial govern- 
ment ranks as the personality of the col- 
ony, being its mouthpiece and executive. 
The government is evolved amid political 
strife, one element prevailing here and 
another there. The prominent victors 
band themselves into the nucleus of a 
party, additions to their number and revi- 
sions of it ensue, until a body of men are 
associated capable of conducting a com- 
pletely organized administration. The 
kinship between the form of government 


of the colony and that of the parent state | 


is far from direct, and resembles in a gen- 
eral way that which I conceive to subsist 
between the child and his mid-parentage. 
We should expect to find many points of 
resemblance between the two, and many 
instances of great dissimilarity, for our 
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political analogy teaches us only too well 
on what slight accidents the character of 
the government may depend when parties 
are nearly balanced. 

The appearance of a new and useful 
family peculiarity is a boon to breeders, 
who by selection in mating gradually re- 
duce the preponderance of those ances- 
tral elements that endanger reversion. 
The appearance of a new type is due to 
causes that lie beyond our reach, so we 
ought to welcome every useful one as a 
happy chance, and do our best to domi- 
cile and perpetuate it. When heredity 
shall have become much better and more 
generally understood than now, I can be- 
lieve that we shall look upon a neglect to 
conserve any valuable form of family type 
as a wrongful waste of opportunity. The 
appearance of each new natural peculiarity 
is a faltering step in the upward journey 
of evolution, over which, in outward ap- 
pearance, the whole living world is blindly 
blundering and stumbling, but whose gen- 
erai direction man has the intelligence 
dimly to discern, and whose progress he 
has power to facilitate. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
AIMEE, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “CHRISTINA NORTH,” “A 
GOLDEN BAR,” ETC., ETC, 


CHAPTER I. 


SOMEWHERE in the middle of Nor- 
mandy, off the highroad, and at a distance 
from any centre of business or pleasure, 
there is a small manufacturing town with 
two or three high chimneys and a few 
hundreds of work-people. The country 
round it is flat and uninteresting, the 
straight roads are bordered here and there 
by poplars; a slow, sluggish stream flows 
between its low green banks without a 
single wind or curve; the one long street 
with its uneven pavement is narrow and 
dirty; the limes which surround the tiny 
place look stunted and unhealthy; the 
churchyard is overgrown and neglected; 
the church itself has no pretensions to 
beauty or even to antiquity. Few people 
visit Pont Avize; there is nothing to at- 
| tract them. Few people live there who 
can afford to live elsewhere. 

Yet Pont-Avize, too, has its society, its 
cliques ; its ambitions, its aristocracy. M. 
Jules Dubois, avocat, has his name on a 
| bright brass plate on the door of a red 
| brick house at the corner of the principal 
| street; the doctor and the curé live side 
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by side in two whitewashed houses behind 
the church, and the private houses of the 
owners of the two large factories stand in 
their own gardens on the outskirts of the 
town. 

M. Blanchard is the principal inhab- 
itant of Pont-Avize. M. Laval, who lives 
nearly opposite, is of less consequence 
in the eyes of his neighbors. His factory 
is smaller; his house has no carriage 
drive up toit. M. Blanchard has conser- 
vatories, a fountain in the middle of his 
lawn, and some bright flower-beds round 
its edge. M. Laval has only two Etruscan 
vases on the steps which lead to his door, 
filled with nasturtiums. His flower-beds 
are weedy, his walks are overgrown; his 
modern white house, with its green shut- 
ters all closed, is overshadowed by trees, 
and has a melancholy, dull look as of a 
young person who has grown prematurely 
old. 

Yet there is a little piece of youth and 
sunshine inside the house, though it would 
seem to be almost out of place there. 

When Madame Laval died (bidding fare- 
well without regret to a world in which 
the poor woman had found but little pleas- 
ure) she left an infant daughter of a few 
weeks old behind her. That was nearly 
nineteen years ago, but M. Laval is stilla 
widower, and the little Aimée has known 
no other care than that bestowed upon her 
in a dutiful rather than a loving spirit by 
Mademoiselle Stéphanie, M. Laval’s un- 
married sister. Like a plant which springs 
up wherever it can find the least depth of 
earth in the crevice of the hard rock, and 
blossoms alike in rain and sunshine, so 
the child has turned darkness to light, and 
for her, as yet, life has no sadness even in 
its dull uniformity. 

Aimée was eighteen on her last birthday, 
another is near at hand, and she is begin- 
ning to be conscious of unsatisfied needs 
and unfulfilled desires. She has a world 
of her own inside the narrow world of 
Pont-Avize. 

It is evening, and she has pushed back 
the Venetian shutters, and is standing by 
the window looking down the street. The 
church clock has just struck five and her 
father will soon be coming home. M. 
Blanchard has left his office, and after 
Standing on the step a moment talking to 
his clerk, he comes down the road to his 
own greatiron gates. Before turning into 
them he looks up at the window and takes 
off his hat with a gallant wave. M. 
Blanchard is the greatest man in Pont- 
Avize ; he is nearly forty, but he is still a 
bachelor. He has a white waistcoat and 
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yellow gloves, and a rose in his button 
hole; but though Aimée returns his bow 
politely, she does not look after him. On 
the contrary she turns away again rather 
quickly. 

“What do you see? Is anything pass- 
ing?” asks Mademoiselle Stéphanie 
rather crossly. 

“I am watching for papa,” says the girl 
gently. “There is nothing else to look 
for.” There is no complaint, but just a 
touch of resignation in her voice. 

M. Laval is at this moment coming 
down the road opening his white umbrella, 
for the sun has not lost its power. He 
has just taken off his hat with an absent 
air to the doctor as he drives past, when 
all at once his attention appears to be ar- 
rested. Hestops short, stares along the 
dusty road, and adjusts his double eye- 
glass. 

Aimée, who was about to withdraw 
from the window, leans her pretty head 
forward with a little gasp of astonishment. 

For dovvn the straight road leading only 
to the town which no tourist ever visits, 
a stranger is coming; a tall young man 
with blue eyes and a sunburnt face. 

“You see something; what is it?” her 
aunt repeats. 


“He is speaking to papa. He has 


stopped. What can he want here? It is 
— yes, itis an Englishman.” 
“An Englishman! Impossible. They 


never visit our quiet town,” says Made- 
moiselle Stéphanie, coming to look over 
the girl’s shoulder. 

“Itis true no one visits Pont-Avize,” 
says Aimée with a faint smile. “ Never- 
theless he is speaking to papa. He is 
coming to the garden door.” Her heart 
is beating fast with timidity and pleasure. 

“* And. you have been staring at him out 
of the window. Seat yourself and resume 
your work.” 

Aimée obeysin silence. But the voices 
are coming nearer and there are steps on 
the uncarpeted stairs. 

‘“ Permit me to present you to my sister, 
my daughter,” says M. Laval, preceding 
his unexpected guest into the room and 
indicating first one and then the other. 

“This gentleman is the young Mr. 
Horace Dallas,” he says, addressing him- 
self to his sister. ‘ You will remember 
the grandmamma of my poor Henriette 
was of the same name. I have often, 
have I not, spoken of our English rela- 
tions? Mr. Dallas is travelling in Nor- 
mandy for the first time. Join your en- 
treaties to mine that we may persuade 
him to pass a few days here.” 
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Mademoiselle Stéphanie dislikes stran- 
gers and hates Englishmen, but she stiffly 
expresses a hope that Mr. Dallas will not 
find Pont-Avize too secluded to be agree- 
able. He notices her grim smile, he sees 
M. Laval’s little shrewd eyes fixed upon 
him; he glances round the bare yet gaudy 
little drawing-room, and he hesitates. He 
turns to where Aimée sits bending her 
little dark head and flushed cheeks over 
her work, and he hesitates no longer. 

It is quite unconsciously that she looks 
up at Mr. Dallas in that moment of inde- 
cision, but that look has turned the scale 
and he accepts M. Laval’s hospitality. 

“ But I will not promise to talk English 
with you,” says M. Laval, laughing. “ If 
you cannot talk French to me you must 
ask my daughter to converse with you. 
She has studied English at school and it 
is for her an agreeable exercise ; is it not, 
Aimée?” 

“Yes, papa,” she answers, blushing. 

But he has no opportunity to talk En- 
glish with Aimée that evening. Made- 
moiselle Stéphanie is not to be won over 
easily, and she receives the young man’s 
advances coldly. When she leaves her 
room the next morning she sees with sat- 
isfaction that his boots are still outside 
his door, and before she goes to attend to 
her household affairs she orders Aimée 
into the garden. 

But circumstances are too strong for 
Mademoiselle Stéphanie. When Horace 
comes down half an hour later, he finds 
the house empty, and he sees Aimée sit- 
ting on the steps which lead from a glass 
door into the garden. Another minute 
and he is standing by her side. 

“ You are to talk my own language to 
me, you know,” he says smiling, as she 
answers his greeting in French. ‘You 
had an English great-grandmother, and 
you ought not to forget it.” 

“| make so many mistakes,” she says, 
in her pretty, hesitating way. ‘* But it will 
be an advantage to me, if you will pardon 
my mistakes.” 

“ Have you no English friends?” 

“TI have only two young friends, and 
they have never learned English. No 
strangers come to Pont-Avize, and my 
aunt does not care for society.” 

“And you never go away?” says the 
young man with a sort of horrified aston- 
ishment. Was it possible that so sweet 
and young a life should be bounded by 
that sluggish stream, those flat meadows, 
the silence or trivialities of the dull little 
town, that it should know no more of 
beauty than that he saw before him in the 
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‘have been so much better. 
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untended lawn, the few half-parched flow- 
ers, and the dilapidated arbor at the end 
of the garden ! 

“T have been twice to Rouen,” cries 
Aimée, brightening. “ What gay streets 
and beautiful shop windows! I have also 
been once tothe theatre. And every year 
I shall return for a week or two to the 
convent where I was at school. My aunt 
is one of the nuns. It is very peaceful 
and happy there.” 

“* But you must not go there too often,” 
replies Horace quickly. ‘ You must not 
be shut up between high walls forever. 
What would your father say if you were 
never to come back again?” 

“ Ah, papa!” she says innocently; “I 
am a great charge to poor papa.” 

“ Not a very heavy one, I think,” says 
Horace laughing, and looking at the little 
light figure in the close-fitting dress of 
dark linen which economy and propriety 
alike suggest to Mademoiselle Stéphanie 
as most suitable to Aimée’s years. 

“ But I am often in his way, you know. 
He often says if I had beena son it would 
I should have 
understood his affairs. No doubt it would 
have been better if I had been a son.” 

“It would not have been at all bet- 
ter,” cries Horace decidedly. “On the 
contrary, it would have been an infinite 
pity.” 

His blue eyes are looking straight at 
her; she does not understand what he 
means, yet she is startled. A door has 
slammed in the distance; what if Made- 
moiselle Stéphanie should find her here? 

“I must go,” she says quickly. “ Break- 
fast will be ready, and papa will be wait- 
ing. 

* Nonsense,” cries Horace, gently con- 
Straining her to sit down again. ‘“ They 
will come and tell us when breakfast is 
ready. Why should not you stay here 
with me a little longer?” 

She does not resist him, but she mur- 
murs something in which ma ¢anze is the 
only word distinctly audible. 

“Oh! never mind ma tante,” he cries 
gaily, and then he says with mock serious- 
ness, “I shall be hurt if you treat me with 
so little confidence. I thought you were 
to befriend me and be kind to me. Prom- 
ise me now to be my friend in this foreign 
land.” 

“Yes, I promise,” says poor little 
Aimée in an agony, for she hears her 
aunt’s voice coming nearer. “ Aimée, 
Aimée,” she cries, calling to her from the 
back passages, and in another moment she 
may be upon them. 


” 
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But it is not Mademoiselle Stéphanie 
who interrupts them after all. It is M. 
Laval himself. He looks neat and alert, 
as is his custom when things are going 
well. He glances at Aimée’s flushed, 
averted face without displeasure; he 
shakes hands in a friendly manner with 
his guest. 

Then they go together into the bare, 
shady dining-room, where old Marie is 
waiting to hand round the beefsteak and 
fried potatoes, and Mademoiselle Sté- 
phanie is too much occupied in seeing 
that all is as it should be, to give much 
heed to her niece. 


CHAPTER II. 


DINNER at M. Laval’s is apt to be a 
somewhat dull affair, but this evening the 
master of the house is unusually agree- 
able. He even tries to draw Aimée into 
the talk, and to her unfeigned astonish- 
ment it is her father himself who proposes 
that they should adjourn to the garden, 
though he knows his sister is afraid of 
the night air, and after a while he says 
something of the imperative demands of 
business, and he too withdraws into his 
study. 

Horace has lighted a cigar; his fair 
head is uncovered, his eyes are fixed a 
little absently upon Aimée’s, as she sits 
near him in a garden chair; he looks 
round at the neglected walks and weedy 
borders, and says presently, — 

“It is really ashame you should know 
so little about flowers. There is a lan- 
guage of flowers which I thought all 
young ladies studied. You can fancy 
what flower your friends most resemble. 
Let me see, to what shall we liken you? 
But I cannot tell unless you let me see 
your face.” 

Slowly, shyly, she turns towards him. 
The warm glow from the sunset rests on 
the childish rounded cheeks and the small 
dark head, and soft!y touches the outline 
of the white figure ia the big wicker chair. 

‘“*You are not like a garden flower at 
all,” he says with half a laugh. Is it only 
the sunset which crimsons his sunburnt 
face? ‘ You are like a little wild rose.” 

Aimée droops her head. It seems to 
ner that he has speken disparagingly, and 
yet his eyes contradict his words. 

“And I rather think you are only a 
rosebud, Mademoiselle Aimée.” 

“] am older than you imagine,” she 
says quickly. “That is why papa is 
vexed. I cannot go back to school, and 
it would not suit him to have me always 
here. My aunt, too, »isnes to leave 
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Pont-Avize, and so they wish — they would 
like,” says the girl, suddenly embarrassed, 
‘**to have me provided for.” 

“You must not go back to the convent, 
whatever you do,” cries Horace, throwing 
away his cigar. ‘* What should I do if I 
returned to find you shut up behind high 
walls?” 

“You need not fear. I have no voca- 
tion,” she answers, smiling. 

“ What will you do, then?” 

“ Indeed I do not know.” 

“But I know,” says the young man 
quickly. ‘ You will be married.” 

“T think not. I do not think any one 
will marry me.” 

“ And why not? if I may ask the ques- 
tion.” He feels unreasonably offended, 
as if some one else had made the remark. 

*]T have so little fortune,” she says, 
rather shamefaced. “ Papa is not a rich 
man, and though I am an only child ——” 

“What do little wild roses want with 
fortunes? Tell me—you need not be 
afraid to tell me — would you like to be 
married ?” 

“ Yes,” hesitating ; “ but itis not likely. 
My aunt had a better dof than I shall ever 
have, and no one wished to marry her.” 

Horace, thinking of Mademoiselle Sté- 
phanie’s thin lips and sharp features, 
could laugh outright but that he is piqued 
by the girl’s frankness. She was shy 
enough of him a while ago; has her deli 
cate instinct told her that if he can speak 
lightly on such a subject she need be shy 
of him no longer? 

“*In England we do not think so much 
of money,” he says coldly; and then a 
disagreeable recollection comes across 
him of his father’s feelings on the sub- 
ject, and of the fortune of the old family, 
which he, the eldest son, is one day to 
retrieve by an alliance with a newer name 
but better filled coffers. “* To-morrow 
is Sunday, is it not?” he says, abruptly 
| changing the subject. “ Whatdo you do 
on Sundays? Oh, I remember; you walk 
| with your friends, Madame Langré and 
| her daughters, after vespers. 1 shall walk 
with you also.” 

“Indeed that is not permitted,” cries 
Aimée eagerly. ‘ You could not come 
with us. But papa will no doubt take you 
for a walk,” she adds, seeing he looks 
discomfited. 

“Not if my company is so little de- 
sired,” he says, rather crossly. 

Nevertheless, when the people are 
streaming out of the church’s wide west 
door on the late afternoon of the next day 
Mr. Horace Dallas is not far off. 
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The light-green foliage of the chestnuts 
is stirred by the faintest breath of air, in 
order that the sunlight may play hide-and- 
seek with the shadows on the ground, the 
pale, clear sky of Normandy is over all, 
and even at Pont-Avize there are good- 
will, sunshine, and laughter. 

“ You see I have come, though you were 
so unkind,” Horace says as he steps to 
Aimée’s side; but she shrinks a little 
away from him, for her friends Mathilde 
and Louise have studiously averted their 
eyes, as if afraid of witnessing some 
thing improper ; and as they turn a corner 
they meet M. Laval and M. Blanchard 
walking together. M. Laval looks a little 
excited. M. Blanchard’s costume is irre- 
proachable. He has a thick gold chain 
with heavy lockets, which show to advan- 
tage on his white waistcoat, and a bigger 
rose than usnal in his buttonhole. Hor- 
ace walks sulkily, for Aimée has M. 
Blanchard on one side of her and her 
father on the other. M. Blanchard is 
smiling; for him the walk has been well 
arranged. Mademoiselle Stéphanie after 
a while drops behind with her brother. 
It would seem that they have more than 
usual to say to each other, 

“ Aimée, make haste; take off your 
hat,” she says as they stop at their own 
door. ‘Your papa wishes to see you in 
the study.” 

M. Laval is seated at his writing-table 
when Aimée comes to him in obedience 
to this command. 

“That is right, come in, my daughter,” 
he says in a tone which is meant to be 
encouraging, ‘You wonder why I de- 
sired to see you. Itis nothing disagree- 
able, I assure you. Come, I give you 
leave to guess what it is that I mean.” 

“*]— 1] do not understand you, papa,” 
says Aimée falteringly. 

** Aimée, my daughter, a piece of singu- 
lar good fortune has befallen you. Should 
all go on as prosperously as it has begun, 
an unexpected, indeed I may say an un- 
deserved and happy lot awaits you. M. 
Blanchard, good, excellent M. Blanchard, 
whose business becomes more prosperous 
every day, is content to sue for the hand 
of my young daughter —of you yourself, 
Aimée.” 

He pauses and strikes his hand on the 
table to emphasize his words. 

As for Aimée, she is struck dumb. All 
the color fades from her cheeks, which 
were so sweetly flushed but now. 

“Of me?” she murmurs, “It is im- 
possible.” 

“It is indeed an honor, my child;” but 
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M. Laval is not so unmindful as he ap- 
pears to be of those paling cheeks. “I 
do not wonder that you are overcome with 
astonishment that you, my simple little 
girl, should have attracted so sensible and 
honorable a man.” 

“ M. Blanchard is very good,” says the 
girl, in a low voice, “ but —but—I have 
no thought of marrying.” 

“Of what, then, do you think?” cries 
M. Laval, exasperated. “Of the convent 
and your Aunt Nathalie perhaps! No, 
no, my daughter,” he adds, in a milder 
tone, “you need not be alarmed. M. 
Blanchard will give you time to transfer 
to him the affections which have hitherto 
been centred, as is proper, upon your aunt, 
your piano, your young companions; and 
I shall wait patiently for the happy day 
when I shall see my only daughter the 
wife of thatestimable man. Go now; put 
on your prettiest dress; M. Blanchard 
may perhaps come in this evening.” 

“Well, well!” he says to himself as 
she leaves the room. ‘“ How did I know 
when I asked the young man to stay that 
Blanchard was about to come forward? 
The other would be the best Aarti, after 
all. Only Blanchard is sure, and the 
other may have a fiancée of his own in 
England for anything that I know.” 

M. Blanchard comes after dinner when 
they are once more seated in the stiff 
little drawing-room. He bows to the com- 
pany generally, and then with an air of 
perfect assurance he seats himself by 
Aimée’s side. 

He hopes that she is not fatigued by 
her walk. She replies in the negative; 
and then he makes another effort. He 
will be much honored if she will sometimes 
walk with her aunt in his grounds. 

“ You are very obliging, monsieur,” she 
says shyly. 

“Not atall. Itis a solitary garden; a 
lonely house,” says M. Blanchard, who 
would be sentimental if he might. 

So they carry on the conversation after 
the same fashion a little longer, and then 
M. Laval, seeing how matters stand, wisely 
interrupts the (/é¢e-d-téte. Perhaps he 
thinks that as far as her prospects are 
concerned it is as dangerous to oblige her 
to sustain a conversation with her lover 
as it is to allow her to speak English with 
Horace. 

Horace has, however, only the opportu- 
nity to say a few words to her apart this 
evening. 

‘Not one kind word or look all day, 
Mademoiselle Aimée; what have I done?” 

“Oh, nothing, nothing!” cries the poor 
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child. She can hardly keep back her 
tears. The day she thought would be so 
bright has ended so miserably. 

** Never mind,” cries Horace gaily ; her 
manifest discomposure has restored his 
good humor. 

** To-morrow morning let us meet in the 
garden. Is it not a promise?” 

She dares not say yes, she cannot say 
no, and that night it is little use to try to 
sleep. When sleep at length comes it is 
so profound that she awakes with a start 
to find the sun shining with such power 
as to make her fear that some of the pre- 
cious hours before breakfast are already 
past; and yet though the thought gives 
her a pang she is in no haste to leave her 
room. She fears she knows not what. If 
she again finds herself alone with Horace, 
can she any longer be happy and uncon- 
strained, when every day she is drawing 
nearer the time when she will be M. 
Blanchard’s affianced wife? 

* Aimée,” says ber aunt, meeting her 
at the door, “ you are late. Never mind, 
you were fatigued last night. But see, 
this linen requires putting in order ; apply 
yourself to the task till breakfast. 1 am 
required elsewhere.” 

Mademoiselle Stéphanie has opened the 
door of the room where the linen-closet 
stands. The shelves are empty, the linen 
lies in piles upon the floor. 

Aimée makes no objection; she sets 
herself somewhat wearily to her task. 

“Ah, well! the Englishman will not 
find her there,” says Mademoiselle Sté- 
phanie as she goes down the passage. 


CHAPTER III. 


Mr. Horace DALLAS is undoubtedly 
displeased when, having taken the trouble 
to be out of his room at an unwonted 
early hour, he can see no signs of Aimée. 

The rest of the house is astir. He can 
hear Mademoiselle Stéphanie scolding the 
maids in the kitchen. He sees M. Laval 
going across the road to his office, but he 
looks into the drawing-room, the dining- 
room, and even into the little study; he 
paces disconsolately round the garden, 
and he finds no traces of Aimée’s pres- 
ence. 

“ Little deceiver,” he says to himself, 
feeling very much annoyed with her for 
having induced him to disturb himself so 
early. ‘Of course I might have known 
these French girls are as changeable as 
the wind.” And then for a moment he 
thinks of another girl, a fair-haired girl in 
England, to whom he need give no secret 
appointments, by whose side he is wel- 
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come to sit with the full approval of all 
her friends —a girl too who is pretty and 
good tempered and placidly fond of him, 
whose recognized lover he may become at 
any moment, no man forbidding him. 

Why is it that forbidden fruit is always 
sweetest ? 

“* Marie,” he calls, leaning his elbows 
on the sill of the dining-room window, and 
addressing the old servant, who is en- 
gaged within the room rubbing the furni- 
ture, “* Marie, tell me, has Mademoiselle 
Aimée gone out for a walk this fine morn- 
ing?” 

Marie is old and crabbed. Mademoi- 
selle Stéphanie has been scolding her, and 
she is in a worse temper than usual. At 
first she pretends to be deaf, and does 
not hear him; when he leans his hand- 
some head still further in at the window 
and repeats his question, she answers 
crossly, — 

* Mademoiselle Aimée is occupied, 
monsieur; she will not descend until the 
breakfast is served.” 

* But she has left her room,” cries Hor- 
ace, brightening. “If she is so busy, do 
not you think, Marie, that I might be able 
to help her?” 

“Bah! in arranging the linen in the 
storeroom! That is very likely, mon- 
sieur,” cries old Marie, taken off her 
guard. 

Horace is not a young man of very 
rigid principles, and he has not a great 
opinion of other people’s, moreover he is 
bent upon having his own way. 

He takes a five-franc piece from his 
pocket and rolls it gently along the pol- 
ished floor till it rests just underneath the 
hem of Marie’s petticoat. 

** You should not have such big holes in 
your pockets, Marie,’ he says; “look, 
you will lose all your money. And now,” 
he adds, making one long stride which 
brings him over the sill of the window 
into the room — “ now show me where is 
this storeroom.” 

Marie reflects for a minute whilst she 
pockets the money and wipes her hands 
on her apron. Mademoiselle Stéphanie 
deserves to be annoyed. It is not her 
fault if the young gentleman will persist. 
Finally, no one else is likely to give her a 
five-franc piece. So she takes him into 
the hall, and pointing up the stairs, leaves 
him in no doubt as to which is the store- 
room. 
| <Aimée is seated on the floor, some 
\linen in her lap, and her head leaning 
| back against a great pile of sheets. She 
| is already tired, but she starts into a less 
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listless attitude as the door opens and 
Horace enters. When she sees him a 
sudden sweet rosy color flushes her face 
like a dawn in a summer sky. 

“ Why have you hidden yourself from 
me so persistently — why?” he asked, and 
through his words are reproachful, he can- 
not keep the gladness out of his voice. 
It is but a paltry triumph he has gained, 
but Aimée’s troubled and yet brightening 
face all unconsciously gives him his re- 
ward, 

“] did not hide myself,” she says sim- 
ply; “on the contrary, monsieur, I am 
very glad to see you, for there is some- 
thing I wish to say.” 

‘“*} am quite ready to listen,” replies 
Horace, seating himself on the high stool. 

But the permission to speak seems to 
have deprived her of the power. For a 
moment she remains quite silent, and then 
without raising her eyes she speaks with 
quiet resolution. 

“T have been wishing to tell you that 
you must not seek me in this way when 
I am by myself. My aunt has reproved 
me. You make it hard for me to please 
her. I would do all 1 can to make your 
visit agreeable to you. but you would not 
wish me to do wrong?” 

“ There is no wrong in it; this is absurd. 
Why are you so changed since yesterday ? 
Did not your father himself tell you to 
practise your English with me? No, it 
must be that you want to be rid of me.” 

“Have 1 so many friends, then?” said 
Aimée sadly. ‘So many people to talk 
with, so many pleasures, that I should 
wish to drive you away?” 

“Itis a little pleasure to you then?” 
says Horace gently, for his ill-temper has 
vanished at the sound of her voice. 
“ What is it to me!” 

Aimée makes no answer, and indeed he 
does not wait for one. 

“See, Aimée,” he says persuasively, “ I 
have only very few days longer to remain, 
but if you hide yourself from me and 
seem afraid to speak to me,I shall go 
away atonce. Would you like me to go 
away?” 

“1 donot know why you speak as if I 
had anything to do with it,” says the girl 
a little proudly. She is pale now and her 
eyes have lost their soft wistful look and 
are burning with the brightness of unshed 
tears. “1 do not understand these ques- 
tions.” 

“You do not speak the truth,” he says 
angrily. ‘Why are you not frank with 
me? Does your aunt give you permission 
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to walk with M. Blanchard, to sit the 
whole evening without speaking to any 
one buthim? What does it mean?” 

“You have no right to ask all these 
questions,” she answers, “no right what- 
ever; and yet if you wish to know, it 
means that M. Blanchard desires to marry 
me.’ 

“ But it does not mean that you wish to 
marry him,” cries Horace; “it cannot 
mean that. Itis a sacrilege even to think 
of it. How has he ever dared — how can 
even your father or your aunt have allowed 
him for one single moment #3 

He stops suddenly and fixes his eyes 
upon her. How gentle and sweet and 
pretty she is, with her pale cheeks and her 
dark tender eyes which are still bright 
with the determined effort she is making 
to keep back the signs of her weakness! 

*“ You should not speak in that manner 
of those whom I am bound to obey. Are 
you whom I have known three days to be 
the best judge of what is right for me? 
M. Blanchard has been my father’s good 
friend for this long time. It is true I was 
too young to know his disposition, to ap- 
preciate his good qualities. But is he not 
giving a proof of his goodness in wishing 
to marry me?” 

“You are right; such self-sacrifice is 
almost inconceivable!” says Horace 
gravely. 

“You need not despise it,” she says 
quickly, stung by his tone. “It is not 
every man who would wish for a fanucée 
with no dot, nothing that any one will 
envy him. You may hear what they will 
say in Pont-Avize. They will not think of 
itas youdo. I shall not bring bim any- 
thing that he cares for, and he will give 
me a share in all that he has.” 

“Yes, in his refined pleasures and his 
gilded drawing-room, in his absurd foun- 
tain and his Chinese pagoda, in the Vene- 
tian mirror of which he talks so much, 
and his fat poodle. Your fate will be in- 
deed a happy one,” cries Horace scorn- 
fully. 

She turns away and makes no answer, 
for her strength has deserted her, and 
miserable scalding tears fall fast upon the 
white linen. But Horace is not appeased 
though he*knows that she is crying. 

“So this is to be the end,” he says 
again bitterly. “ Why did I not know it 
before? ” 

“Because I did not know it myself,” 
she says, hastily brushing away her tears 
and turning once more towardshim. “It 
was only yesterday that they told me. It 
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will be a long time before he will ask me 
himself. Papa has said that he will wait. 
He will give me time.” 

“And what will time do for you?” 
asks Horace coolly, seating himself on the 
stool and fixing his eyes upon her. 

“It will teach me to know him better. 
It will help me to do right,” says Aimée, 
trembling, for now that she has once given 
way it is. not so easy to regain even the 
bare semblance of composure. She does 
not add, “ /¢ will help me to forget you.” 
She does not as yet dare to think of that. 

“If it teaches you to accept that man 
— why, I cannot even speak of it;” and 
the angry crimson flushes all his face. “ If 
it teaches you todo that — why, even they 
should repent it. To have spoilt the 
sweetest life Poor little child, that 
any one should so dare to take advantage 
of your innocence ;” and he takes between 
his own the small cold hands with which 
she would fain cover her face. 

“ Why—why do you try to make it 
harder for me?” she cries, while the tears 
drop unheeded upon his coat sleeve and 
her own hands. 

“Why? Must I tel! you why?” She 
stops crying at that question and looks at 
him like a frightened child, for she cannot 
withdraw her hands from his, nor hide her 
face from his eyes. 

‘Do you know now?” he asks again 
slowly, whilst at the rush of color which 
his look has brought into her face a great 
gladness takes possession of his heart 
and holds high revel .here. “ Do you not 
understand that it is because | would 
make it impossible? Will not you love 
me, do you not already love me a little ? 
Tell me — answer me.” 

But she makes no answer. She only 
droops her head lower and pulls her hands 
away from him. 

He lets them go and steps back. “ Then 
you cannot,” he says quietly. “If it was 
not so you could not send me away with- 
out one word. At least you would speak 
to me. You need not be afraid; I am 
not going to force an answer now;” and 
he makes a movement as if to leave her. 
It is fortunate that her confusion is too 
great for her to observe that his voice is 
not so desponding as his words: 

“ Wait,” she says, stretching out one 
imploring hand; “1 did not mean to be 
unkind.” 

“Then look up. Only look up, and 1 
will not ask you to speak even one word.” 

She has been trained under a strict 
rule, and with her obedience is almost an 
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instinct. She does not dream of resisting 
the tone of authority, gentle as it is. 

Her heart is beating in frightened 
throbs ; she does not even know what she 
would say; her long lashes are still wet 
with tears; her cheeks are burning; yet 
difficult though it is, she does not hesitate 
to lift her shy eyes to his. And she has 
no need to speak, for they have told him 
all that he would know. 

“ My sweet little love!” he cries joy- 
ously, and takes her in his arms; and she 
does not struggle or try to speak, but 
hides her face upon his shoulder. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THREE days have passed since that 
stolen interview in the storeroom — three 
days since love came and claimed his prey. 
He has reigned with undivided sovereignty 
for three joyful rosy dawns — three happy 
wakeful nights, in Aimée’s glad young 
heart. Horace is still at Pont-Avize; 
they are not as yet betrothed, for M. Laval 
is cautious. He has two strings to his 
bow, and he will not, as yet, discard either. 

If young Dallas can obtain the consent 
of his friends and the approval of his fam- 
ily, he will be a better Aarti, for Horace 
will be an English baronet some day, and 
that is the next thing to alord. But he 
fears lest the young man should not be 
able to carry out his intentions; even in 
England parents have some authority, 
and Sir George Dallas may withheld his 
consent. As tothe young people marry- 
ing without it, such a thing is not to be 
thought of for a moment. 

So M. Laval has given his consent con- 
ditionally, and in the mean time no word 
is to be breathed of what has passed. 
Mademoiselle Stéphanie has alone been 
consulted, and if Marie is in the secret, 
she is prudent enough to keep her own 
counsel. 

Horace has written to his father, and 
M. Laval is clever enough to see that he 
is uneasy about the result. 

“ Well, well!” he says to himself, “ I 
should have liked to have seen the girl 
miladi, but if it is not to be, there is al- 
ways that excellent Blanchard; as to 
Aimée, she is a child — she will do as she 
is told. Every girl must have a love 
affair before she is safely married; but in 
the mean time they must not see too much 
of one another.” 

Horace for his part is very far from be- 
ing at his ease. He breathes not a word 
of his doubts or fears to Aimée, but he 
thinks of the old home and the tribe of 
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younger brothers and sisters. He remem- 
bers his father’s anxieties and care for the 
future, above all he remembers a fair- 
haired English girl whose fortune would 
have made his path in life so easy, a girl 
of whom his mother had said, “She is 
so good and true, Horace; if you win her 
you will be a happy man;” and in his 
heart he knows that only a week ago he 
was ready to believe that she was right. 
Yet at least he was not pledged, and 
though he has sealed his love to Aimée 
but by one kiss, it is a pledge which shall 
never be broken. 

When the letter comes at last he opens 
it with nervous haste, and as he turns the 
first page his brows contract and an angry 
light comes into his eyes. He for once 
seeks M. Laval of his own accord, but it 
would not seem that the hour which he 
spends with him in his study has tended 
to soothe his perturbed feelings. As he 
leaves him he thrusts the letter into his 
pocket, crushing it in his hand, and goes 
out gloomily into the street. 

“Go, then, if you will; obtain your par- 
ents’ permission and then come to ask 
mine,” M. Laval has said. “It is well 
our good Blanchard knows not of this 
little episode,” he thinks to himself as the 
young man leaves him. “Bah, it is the 
overture before the opera, the grace be- 
fore the meat.” 

“He is insufferable,” Horace says to 
himself. ‘Aimée shall never see him 
again when once we are married. It is 
useless to stay here longer; he is right. 
I will cross to-night, and when I come 
back it will be to take her away.” 

Itis hardly evening; as yet the factory 
people have not turned out from their 
work, the streets are empty and silent, the 
light is dull and grey, there is an oppres- 
sion in the air as of a coming storm. For 
once, as Horace acknowledges in the midst 
of his irritation, fortune favors him. As 
he looks down the street he sees Aimée 
coming towards him. She is on her way 
home from vespers, for it is a feast-day. 
She is accompanied only by Marie, who 
walks muttering and grumbling close at 
her heels. 

They have come to the stone bridge 
which leads over the river. They stop 
for an instant to allow a laden wagon, with 
its team of horses jingling their bells, to 
pass them by, and in a moment Horace is 
on the narrow footway beside them. 

* Marie,” he says, with an authoritative 
tap on the old woman’s shoulder, “ Ma- 
rie, my good woman, you are fatigued, I 
see you pant for breath. Here on this 
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stone seat you may rest yourself. I ana 
going to take Mlle. Aimée down to the 
water’s side. And remember silence and 
discretion are a woman’s greatest vir- 
tues; even in this world they shall be re- 
warded.” 

“ Ah, monsieur, it is a crime, a treach- 
ery that you would have me commit,” 
cries the old servant, but he pays no heed 
to her, and so she resigns herself, and 
seated upon the bench which he has 
poimted out she folds her brown, wrinkled 
hands over her brown stuff petticoat. 

Then it is that Horace, turning his 
flushed, handsome, smiling face upon her, 
tells Aimée that she is to come with him. 
And she does not resist his will, for is it 
not her joy to obey his behests? 

Down by the banks of the slow stream 
there are some thick alder bushes, and 
above them rows of tall Lombardy pop- 
lars. It is a pleasant spot at hot noon- 
tides, when the cattle stand in the shade 
with their feet in the running water, when 
the high grasses are mixed with gaudy 
flowers and the hot air stirs in them and 
comes back again laden with their fra- 
grance; it is a pleasant spot even on this 
overclouded afternoon, when on the west- 
ern horizon in a haze of yellow light the 
sun is sinking softly and sweetly to his 
rest. There isa kind of tender solemnity 
about the subdued light and the unusual 
stillness, 

Perhaps Aimée is affected by it, for she 
does not look up at Horace or try to 
speak as she walks along with him by the 
side of the sluggish stream. 

“ The letter has come, Aimée,”’ be says, 
“and I see now that it was a mistake to 
write. I cannot make them understand. 
Your father, too, lays upon me hard con- 
ditions. I think I must leave you just for 
a little, that I may come back, when no 
one can forbid it, and claim you as my 
own.” 

He speaks quickly, with a remembrance 
of his interview with M. Laval and his 
father’s letter making his tone more full 
of annoyance than she has ever heard it 
before. 

She does not speak for an instant, but 
it seems to him the little hand he holds 
is cold and nerveless in his clasp and he 
presses quick kisses upon it and draws 
her nearer to him. 

“ Your father will not risk anything, my 
darling. He cannot see that if we were 
once married all would be right in the 
end.” 

“He wishes your father also to give 
consent? But is not that right?” asks 
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Aimée timidly; “I have never yet heard 
that any one was married without the con- 
sent of their parents.” 

“ People are never married with it in 
England,” says Horace succinctly. How 
can he tell her that any one in this wide 
world dares to hold her lower than him- 
self? 

* But you must not let me be the cause 
of your parents being angry with you. 
You must not grieve them for my sake, 
Horace,” speaking the last word almost 
under her breath. 

“They have no right to be angry or 
grieved either,” he answers quickly. 
“ Grieved that I should have gathered the 
sweetest, fairest little ower that ever 
blossomed! It is only that English peo- 
ple are so narrow-minded that they can 
only appreciate themselves.” 

*“ It is, then, because 1 am French that 
they will not approve of me.” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” he says reluc- 
tantly. 

“ And then your papa is noble, and our 
family is not; and also it is true I shall 
have so smalla fortune. He would have 
wished you to marry some rich lady per- 
haps.” 

** Perhaps,” echoes Horace evasively. 

His short answers fall like so many 
stabs upon her heart. If this is true, 
and he cannot deny it, what is to be 
the end? 

“What are we to do, then?” she cries, 
whilst her tears fall fast. 

“We must be true to one another,” 
says her lover eagerly. “It is only a 
question of waiting until I come back 
from England. When I am face to face 
with them It is nothing but these 
preconceived notions; this absurd insu- 
lar pride.” 

He breaks off. It is not so easy to 
make all this plain to her. She looks at 
him wistfully enough, poor child, but she 
does not speak, for she does not know 
what to say. 

“It will not be very long,” he continues, 
speaking rather low and quickly, and look- 
ing away from her. “Only eight hours 
from Havre to Southampton, and then I 
am close to my home. It will be nearly 
as quick as writing, and so much better. 
I suppose they will want me to stay a few 
days, and it would not do to put them out, 
would it? If you can spare me, perhaps 
I had better stay a week.” 

“You must not think me so unreason- 
able,” she says gently. “I can wait. It 
will only be seven days after all.” 

“Only seven days,” he echoes mechani- 
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cally, but somehow he wishes she would 
not be so literal. 

“It will soon pass,” he continues, after 
a pause, more cheerfully. ‘“ Do you know 
it is only ten days since we first met?” 

“I know,” she answered softly. Was 
not each day as distinct as yesterday, 
marked with gilded letters in love’s calen- 
dar? 

“ And you have already learnt to love 
me,” he cries again gladly, for sitting here 
with her hand in his, even though they 
are so soon to part, he cannot chovuse but 
be glad. “Oh, my little pure love, how 
unworthy of you I am! Why did this 
dull old town, of all places in the world, 
hold within it such a treasure for me?” 

She shakes her head and half laughs at 
that. What is she but a little wild flower 
he has stooped to gather? 

“ Horace,” she says, after a little while, 
standing up and speaking gently yet de- 
cidedly, “*we must go. It is late already.” 

So the moment of parting has arrived, 
yet no words come to his lips, for a sud- 
den sharp pain contracts his breast. He 
hesitates, and as if searching for help, 
looks blankly round him. 

The long shadows lie across the flat 
pastures, a white mist is rising along the 
river’s bank, and slowly the dusky hand- 
maid of the coming night is wrapping the 
distant outlines in its soft mantle of ob- 
scurity. In the stillness you can hear the 
faint swish and ripple of the water amongst 
the rushes and the whirr of a bat’s wing 
in the air. 

When he turns to the girl once more 
all the glad light has died out of his eager 
eyes, and his face is white. 

“You will not forget me,” he says, in a 
passionate whisper. “ Never doubt me; 
never cease to believe that I love you. 
Never, my sweet one, never.” 

*“ Why do you ask?” she says, with an 
innocent wonder in her eyes lifted to meet 
his searching gaze. ‘“ How could I for- 
get?” 

His only answer is to take her in his 
arms and press his farewell kisses upon 
her lips. God knows he means to be true 
to her, and yet in some sort he recoils 
before that perfect trust which makes no 
protestations, exacts no pledges, and is 
above all promises. 

He would rather that she had wept, but 
her excitement is too. highly wrought to 
allow of tears. 

In the darkness of the night, in the un- 
welcome dawn which tells her that he is 
gone, in the days when he is absent, she 
will have time enough for tears. 
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From The Contemporary Review. 
A DIALOGUE ON NOVELS. 

“ AFTER all,” said Mrs. Blake, the emi- 
nent novelist, ‘ with the exception of very 
few touches, there is nothing human in 
‘Wuthering Heights ;’ those people with 
their sullenness and coldness and frenzy 
are none of them real men and women, 
such as Charlotte Bronté would have 
given us had she written the book instead 
of her sister. You can’t deny that, Mon- 
sieur Marcel.” 

They had clambered through the steep, 
bleak Yorkshire village, which trickles, 
a watercourse of rough black masonry, 
down the -green hillside; past the inn 
where Branwell Bronté drank and raved; 
through the churchyard, a grim, grassless 
garden of blackened tombstones; under 
the windows of the Brontés’ parsonage ; 
and still higher, up the slippery slope of 
coarse, sere grass, on to the undulating 
flatness of Haworth Moor. 

André Marcel, the subtle young French 
critic and novelist, who had come to 
Yorkshire in order to study the Brontés, 
listened to Mrs. Blake with disappointed 
pensiveness. Knowing more of English 
things than most Frenchmen, and witha 
natural preference for the exotic of all 
kinds, it was part of his mission to make 
known to the world that England really 
was what, in the days of Goethe, Italy 
had falsely been supposed to be —a sort of 
exceptional and esoteric country, whence 
zsthetic and critical natures might get 
weird and exquisite moral impressions as 
they got orchids and porcelain and lacquer 
from Japan. Such being the case, this 
clever woman with her clever novels, both 
so narrow and so normal, so full at once 
of scepticism and of respect for precedent, 
gave him as much of a sense of annoy- 
ance and hostility almost as his placid, 
pessimistic, purely artistic and speculative 
nature could experience. 

They walked on for some minutes in 
silence, Marcel and Mrs. Blake behind, 
Baldwin and his cousin Dorothy in front, 
trampling the rough carpet of lilac and 
black heather matted with long withered 
grass and speckled with the bright scarlet 
of sere bilberry leaves; the valleys grad- 
ually closing up all around; the green 
pasture slopes, ribbed with black stone 
fences, gradually meeting one another, 
uniting, disappearing, absorbed in the un- 
dulating sea of moorland, spreading soli- 
tary, face to face with the low, purplish- 
grey sky. As Mrs. Blake spoke, Dorothy 
turned round eagerly. 

“They are not real men and women, 
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the people in ‘ Wuthering Heights,’ ” she 
said; ‘“*but they are real all the same. 
Don’t you feel that they are real, Mon- 
sieur Marcel, when you look about you 
now? Don’t you feel that they are these 
moors, and the sunshine, the clouds, the 
winds, the storms upon them?” 

** All the moors and all the storms upon 
them put together haven’t the importance 
for a human being that has one well- 
understood real character of Charlotte 
Bronté’s or George Eliot’s,” answered 
Mrs. Blake coldly. 

“| quite understand your point of view,” 
said Marcel; “but, for all my admira- 
tion for Charlotte Bronté and George 
Eliot, I can’t agree that either of them, 
or any writer of their school can give 
us anything of the value of ‘ Wuthering 
Heights.’ After all, what do we gain by 
their immense powers of psychological 
analysis and reconstruction? Merely a 
partial insight into a certain number of 
characters —characters which, whatever 
the genius of the novelist, can be only 
approximations to reality, because they 
are the result of the study of something 
of which we can never completely under- 
stand the nature — because it is outside 
ourselves.” 

Mrs. Blake, who could understand of 
Marcel’s theories only the fact they were 
extremely distasteful to herself, began to 
laugh. 

“If we are never to understand any- 
thing except ourselves, I think we had 
better leave off novel- -writing at once, 
Monsieur Marcel,” she said. 

“I don’t think that would suit Marcel 
at all, ” put in Baldwin, “and he does not 
by any means condemn the ordinary novel 
for being what he considers a mere ap- 
proximation to reality. All he says is, 
that he prefers books where there is no 
attempt at completely solving what he 
considers the inscrutable — namely, the 
character of every one not oneself. He 
perceives, more than most people, per- 
haps even too much, the complexity of 
human nature; and what to you or me is 
a complete moral portrait is to him a mere 
partial representation. I personally think 
that it is all the better for us if we are un- 
able to see every little moral nerve and 
muscle in our neighbors: there are in all 
of us remains of machinery which belongs 
to something baser, and is little or not at 
all put in movement. If we could see all 
the incipient thoughts and incipient feel- 
ings of even the best people, we should 
probably form a much less really just es- 
timate of them than we do at present. 
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It is not morally correct, any more than 
it is artistically correct, to see the micro- 
scopic and the hidden.” 

“T don’t know about that,” said Mar- 
cel, “But I know that, by the fatality of 
heredity on one hand, a human being con- 
tains within himself a number of different 
tendencies, all moulded, it is true, into 
one character, but existing none the less 
each in its special nature, ready to re- 
spond to its special stimulus from with- 
out; on the other hand, by the fatality of 
environment every human being is modi- 
fied in many different ways: he is rammed 
into a place until he fits it, and absorbs 
fragments of all the other personalities 
with whom he is crushed together. So 
that there must be, in all of us, even in 
the most homogeneous, tendencies which, 
from not having met their appropriate 
stimulus, may be lying unsuspected at the 
very bottom of our nature, far below the 
level of consciousness ; but which, on the 
approach of the specific stimulus, or 
merely on the occasion of any violent 
shaking of the whole nature, will sud- 
denly come tothe surface. Now it seems 
to me that such complications of main and 
minor characteristics, such complications 
inherited or induced, of half-perceived or 
dormant qualities, can be disentangled, 
made intelligible, when the writer is speak- 
ing of himself, may be shown even un- 
consciously to himself; but they cannot 
be got at in a third person. Therefore 
I give infinitely less value to one of your 
writers with universal intuition and sym- 
pathy, writing of approximate realities 
neither himself nor yourself, than to one 
who like Emily Bronté simply shows us 
men, women, nature, passion, life, all seen 
through the medium of her own person- 
ality. It is this sense of coming really 
and absolutely in contact with a real soul 
which gives such a poignancy to a certain 
very small class of books — books, to 
my mind, the most precious we have — 
such as the ‘ Memoirs’ of St. Augustine, 
the ‘Vita Nuova,’ the ‘Confessions’ of 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau; and * Wuthering 
Heights,’ although an infinitely non-imagi- 
native book, seems to me worthy to be 
ranked with these.” 

Dorothy Orme had been walking si- 
lently in front, her hat slung on her arm, 
her light curly hair flying in the wind, fill- 
ing her arms with pale lilac heather; and 
seeming to the Frenchman a kind of out- 
come of the moor, an illustration of 
“Wuthering Heights;” something akin 
to Emily Bronté’s heroine, nay, rather to 
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his imagination. She turned round as 
he spoke, and said, with a curious mix- 
ture of surprise, pain, and reproach, — 

“IT am glad you put ‘ Wuthering 
Heights’ with the ‘ Vita Nuova ;’ but how 
can you mention in the same breath those 
disgusting, degraded ‘Confessions’ of 
Rousseau? I once tried to read them, 
and they made me feel sick.” 

Marcel looked at her with grave admira- 
tion. ‘* Mademoiselle,” he said, “the 
‘Confessions’ are not a book for you; a 
diseased soul like Jean-Jacques ought 
never to be obtruded upon your notice; 
you ought to read only things like 
‘Wuthering Heights’ and the ‘ Vita Nuo- 
va,’ just as you ought to walk on these 
moors, but not among the squalor and 
contusion of a big town; you fit into the 
one and not into the other. But 1 put 
the ‘Confessions’ by the side of these 
other books because they belong in their 
deeply troubling way, as the ‘ Vita Nuo- 
va’ isin its perfect serenity, to that very 
small class of scarcely self-conscious rev- 
elations of personality which may teach 
us what the novel should aim at.” 

Dorothy did not answer. This young 
man, with his keen appreciation, his deli- 
cate enthusiasm alike for purity and im- 
purity, puzzled her and made her unhappy. 
She felt sure he was good himself, yet his 
notions were so very strange. 

“At that rate,” put in Mrs. Blake, 
“there is an end of the novel as a work of 
art, if we are to make it into a study of 
the mere psychclogy of a single individual. 
As it is, the perpetual preoccupation of 
psychology has pretty well got rid of all 
real interest of plot and incident, and is 
rapidly getting rid of all humor; a comic 
character like those of Dickens, and even 
those of Thackeray, will soon be out of 
the question. Did you read an extraordi- 
narily suggestive article by Mr. Hille- 
brand, which appeared in the Contempo- 
rary last year, contrasting the modern 
novel with the old one? It was very one- 
sided, of course; but in many things won- 
derfully correct. I felt that he must con- 
demn my novels along with the others, 
but I was pleased; it was as if Fielding’s 
ghost had told us his opinion of modern 
novelists.” 

Dorothy Orme was not addicted to lit- 
erary discussion; but the recollection of 
this article seemed suddenly to transform 
her. 

“I read it,” she cried eagerly; “I hated 
it. He was very angry with George Eliot 
because she had made the story of Doro- 
thea and Casaubon tragic, instead of mak- 
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ing it farcical, as I suppose Fielding or 
some such creature would have done; he 
would have liked some disgusting, ridicu- 
lous comedy of an old pedant, a sort of 
Don Bartolo, and a girl whom he bored 
and who made fun of him. Did he never 
ask himself whether the reality of a situ- 
ation such as that of Dorothea and Casau- 
bon would be more comic or tragic, 
whether we should be seeing things more 
as they really are, whether we should be 
entering more into the feelings of the 
people themselves, whether we should be 
placing ourselves more in the position to 
help, to diminish unhappiness, by laugh- 
ing at Dorothea and Casaubon, or by cry- 
ing attheir story? Iam sure we are far 
too apt co laugh at things already. I dare 
say that the sense of the ridiculous is a 
very useful thing; I dare say it helps to 
make the world more supportable; but 
not when the sense of the ridiculous 
makes us see things as they are not, or as 
they are merely superficially; when it 
makes us feel pleased and passive where 
we ought to be pained andactive. People 


have a way of talking about the tendency 
which the wish for nobility and beauty 
has to make us see things in the wrong 
light; but there is much more danger, 
surely, of that sort of falsification from 


our desire for the comic. There’s Don 
Quixote — we have laughed at him quite 
long enough. I wish some one would 
write a book now about the reverse of 
Don Quixote, about a good and kind and 
helpful man who is made unjust, unkind, 
and useless by his habit of seeking for 
the ridiculous, by his habit of seeing wind- 
mills where there are real giants, and 
coarse peasants where there are really 
princesses. The history of that man, ab- 
surd though it may seem as a whole, 
would yet be, in its part, the history of 
some little bit of the life of all of us; a 
bit which might be amusing enough to 
novelists of the old school, but is sad 
enough I think, in all conscience, when 
we look back upon it in ourselves.” 
Marcel looked up. To him the weird- 
est and most exotic flowers of this moral 
and intellectual Japan called England, 
were its young women, wonderful it 
seemed to him in delicacy, in brilliancy of 
color, in dézarre outline, in imaginatively 
stimulating and yet reviving perfume; and 
ever since he had met her a few days ago, 
this cousin of his old friend Baldwin, this 
Dorothy Orme, painter, sculptor, philan- 
thropist, and mystic, with the sea-blue 
eyes, and the light hair that seemed always 
caught up by the breeze, this creature at 
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once so mature and so immature, so full of 
enthusiasm, so unconscious of passion, so 
boldly conversant with evil in the abstract, 
so pathetically ignorant of evil in the con- 
crete, had appeared to him as almost the 
strangest of all these strange English 
girls who fascinated him as a poet and a 
critic. 

Baldwin had affectionately taken his 
cousin’s arm and passed it through his 
own. 

“You are quite right, Dorothy,” he 
said; “you have put into words what I 
myself felt while reading that paper; but 
then, you know, unfortunately, as one 
grows older —and Iam a good bit older 
than you—one is apt to let oneself drift 
into looking at people only from the comic 
side; it is so much easier, and saves one 
such a deal of useless pain and rage. 
But you are quite right all the same. A 
substitution of psychological sympathetic 
interest for the comic interest of former 
days has certainly taken place in the 
novel; and is taking place more and more 
every day. But I don’t think, with Mrs. 
Blake and Hillebrand, that this is at all a 
matter forlamentation. Few things strike 
me more in old fiction, especially if we go 
back a century, than the curious callous- 
ness which many of its incidents reveal ; 
a callousness not merely to many impres- 
sions of disgust and shame, which to the 
modern mind would counterbalance the 
pleasure of mere droll contrast, as is so 
constantly the case in Rabelais (where we 
can’t laugh because we have to hold our 
nose), but also to impressions of actual 
pain at the pain, moral or physical, endured 
by the person at whom we are laughing ; of 
indignation at the baseness or cruelty of 
those through whose agency that comic 
person is made comic. After all, a great 
deal of what people are pleased to call the 
healthy sense of fun of former days is 
merely the sense of fun of the boy who 
pours a glass of water down his com- 
panion’s back, of the young brutes who 
worry an honest woman in the street, of 
the ragamuffins who tie a saucepan to a 
cat’s tail and hunt it along. Sometimes 
it is even more deliberately wanton and 
cruel; it is the spiritual equivalent of 
the cock-fighting and bull-baiting, of the 
amusement at what Michelet reckons 
among the three great jokes of the Mid- 
dle Ages, “la grimace du pendu.” It 
is possible that we may at some future 
period be in danger of becoming too 
serious, too sympathizing, of losing our 
animal spirits; but I don’t see any such 
danger in the present. And I do see that 
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it is a gain, pot only in our souls, but in 
the actual influence on the amount of good 
and bad in the world, that certain things 
which amused our ancestors, the grimace 
of the dupe, of the betrayed husband, of 
the kicked servant, should no longer 
amuse, but merely make us sorry or in- 
dignant. Let us laugh by all means, but 
not when others are crying.” 

“ | perfectly agree with you,” said Mar- 
cel. “What people call the comic is a 
lower form of art; legitimate, but only in 
so far as it does not interfere with the 
higher. Complete beauty in sculpture, in 
painting, and in music has never been 
compatible with the laughable, and I 
think it will prove to be the same in fiction. 
To begin with, all great art carries with it 
a poignancy which is incompatible with the 
desire to langh.” 

“ The French have strangely changed,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Blake. “It is difficult to 
imagine that you belong to the country 
which produced Rabelais, and Moliére, 
and Voltaire, Monsieur Marcel.” 

Marcelsighed. “I knowitis,” he said; 
“it is sad, perhaps, as it is always sad to 
see that one is no longer a child, but a 
man. Our childhood, at least as artists, 
is over; we have lost our laughter, our 
pleasure in romping. But we can under- 
stand and feel; we are men.” 

Mrs. Blake looked shrewdly at the 
young man. “It seems to me that they 
were men also, those of the past,” she 
answered. “They laughed; but they also 
suffered, and hoped, and hated; and the 
laugh seemed to fit in with the rest. Your 
modern French literature seems to me no 
longer French: it all somehow comes out 
of Rousseau. Balzac, Flaubert, Zola, 
Baudelaire, all that comes out of those 
‘Confessions’ which you choose to place 
by the side of the ‘Vita Nuova.’ And as 
Rousseau, who certainly was not a true 
Frenchman, has never seemed to be a 
genuine man either, but a sickly, morbid 
piece of half developed precocity, so I 
cannot admit that the present phase of 
French literature represents manhood as 
opposed to the French literature of the 
past. Had there remained in France 
more of the old power of laughter, we 
should not have had your Zolas and Bau- 
delaires, or rather the genius of your Zolas 
and Baudelaires would have been healthy 
and useful. Don’t wish to lose that laugh 
of yours, Monsieur Marcel; our moral 
health here, in England, where evil is 
brutish, depends upon seriousness ; yours, 
in France, where evil immediately be- 
comes intellectual, depends upon laughter. 


I am an old woman, so you must not be 
offended with me.” 

“ There is a deal of truth in what you 
say,” said Baldwin. “ The time will come, 
I am sure, when Frenchmen will look 
back upon the literature of the last twenty- 
five years, not as a product of maturity, 
but rather as a symptom of a particular 
sort of humorless morbidness which is 
one of the unbeautiful phases of growth.” 

Marcel shook his head. ‘“ You are mere- 
ly falling foul of a new form of art because 
it does not answer to the critical stand- 
ards which you have deduced from an old 
one. The art which deals with human 
emotions real and really appreciated isa 
growth of our century, and mainly a growth 
of my country; and you are criticising it 
from the standpoint of a quite different 
art, which made use of only an approxi- 
mation to psychological reality, for the 
sake of a tragic or comic effect; it is as if 
you criticised a landscape by Corot, where 
beauty is extracted out of the quality of 
the light, of the soil, and the dampness or 
dryness of the air, without a thought of 
the human figure, because it is not like 
the little bits of conventional landscape 
which Titian used to complete the scheme 
of his groups of saints or nymphs. Shake- 
speare and Cervantes are legitimate; but 
we moderns are legitimate also: they 
sought for artistic effects new in their 
day; we seek for artistic effects new in 
ours.” 

Baldwin was twisting a long brown rush 
between his fingers meditatively, looking 
straight before him upon the endless, grey 
and purple, thundercloud-colored undula- 
tions of heather. 

“I think,” he said, “that you imagine 
you are seeking new artistic effects; but 
I think, also, that you are mistaken, sim- 
ply because I feel daily more persuaded 
that artistic aims are only partially com- 
patible with psychological aims, and that 
the more the novel becomes psychologi- 
cal the less also will it become artistic. 
The aim of art, of painting, sculpture, mu- 
sic, and architecture, is, if we put aside 
the mere display of technical skill, which, 
as a rule, appears only to the technically 
initiated — the aim of art is the production 
of something which shall give us the par- 
ticular kind of pleasure associated with 
the word dcautiful, pleasure given to our 
zsthetic faculties, which have a mode of 
action and necessities as special and as 
impossible to translate into the mode of 
action and necessities of our logical and 
animal faculties as it is impossible to trans- 
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pressions of hearing. All art addresses 
itself, however unconsciously and however 
much hampered by extraneous necessities, 
to a desire belonging to these zsthetic 
faculties, to a desire for the beautiful. 
Now, to postulate such a predominant de- 
sire for the beautiful in a literary work 
dealing exclusively with human emotion 
and action seems to me utterly absurd. 
First, because mere beauty, the thing 
which gives us the specific esthetic im- 
pression, exists, I believe, in its absolute 
reality only in the dom.+n of the senses 
and of the sensuous impressions recalled 
and reconstructed by the intellect; and 
because I believe that it is merely by 
analogy, and because we perceive that 
such a pleasure is neither unreasoning 
and animal nor intellectual and utilitarian, 
that we apply to pleasing moral impres- 
sions the adjective beautiful. The beau- 
tiful, therefore, according to my view, can 
exist in literature only inasmuch as litera- 
ture reproduces and reconstructs certain 
sensuous impressions which we name 
beautiful, or as it deals with such moral ef- 
fects as give us an unmixed, direct unutili- 
tarian pleasure analogous to that produced 
by these sensuous impressions of beauty. 
Now, human character, emotion, and ac- 
tion not merely present us with a host of 
impressions which, applying an esthetical 
word to moral phenomena, are more or 
less ugly; but, by the very fatality of 
things, nearly always require for the pro- 
duction of what we call moral beauty a 
certain proportion of moral ugliness to 
make it visible. It is not so in art. A 
dark background, necessary to throw a 
figure into full light, is as much part of 
the beautiful whole as the figure in the 
light; whereas moral beauty — namely, 
virtue — can scarcely be conceived as ex- 
isting, except in a passive and almost 
invisible condition, unless it be brought 
out by struggle with vice; so that we can’t 
get rid of ugliness in this department. On 
the other hand, while the desire for beauty 
can never be paramount in a work dealing 
with human character and emotion, at 
least in anything like the sense in which 
it is paramount in a work dealing with 
lines, colors, or sounds; there are con- 
nected with this work, dealing with human 
character and emotion, desires special to 
itself, independent of, and usually hostile 
to, the desire of beauty — such desires as 
those for psychological truth and for dra- 
maticexcitement. You may say that these 
are themselves, inasmuch as they are 
desires without any proximate practical 
object, artistic; and that, in this sense, 
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every work that caters for them is subject 
to artistic necessities. So far you may 
call them artistic, if you like; but then 
we must Call artistic also every other non- 
practical desire of our nature; the desire 
which is gratified by a piece of scientific 
information, divested of all practical value, 
will also be artistic, and the man who 
presents an abstract logical argument in 
the best order, so that the unimportant be 
always subordinate to the important, will 
have to be called an artist. The satisfac- 
tion we have in following the workings of 
a character, when these workings do not 
awaken sympathy or aversion, is as purely 
scientific as the satisfaction in following a 
mathematical demonstration or a physio- 
logical experiment ; and when these work- 
ings of character do awaken sympathy or 
aversion, this sympathy or aversion is a 
moral emotion, to which we can apply the 
zsthetical terms ‘beautiful’ and ‘ugly’ 
only by a metaphor, only in the same way 
that we apply adjectives of temperature to 
character, or adjectives belonging to music 
to qualities of painting. The beautiful, as 
such, has a far smaller share in the poem, 
novel, or the drama than in painting, 
sculpture, or music; and, what is more, 
the ugly has an immeasurably larger one, 
both in the actual sense of physical ugli- 
ness and in the metaphorical sense of 
moral deformity. I wonder how much of 
the desire which makes a painter seek for 
a peculiar scheme of color, or a peculiar 
arrangement of hands, enters into the pro- 
duction of such characters as Regan and 
Goneril and Cousine Bette and Emma 
Bovary; into the production of the Pen- 
sion Vauquer dining-room and the Dis- 
senting chapel in Browning’s ‘ Christmas 
Eve and Easter Day’? To compare a 
man who works with such materials, who, 
every now and then at least, carefully 
elaborates descriptions of hideous places 
and odious people, with an artist like 
Corot, seeking for absolute loveliness in 
those less showy effects which previous 
painters have neglected, is simply an ab- 
surdity. The arts which deal with man 
and his passions, and especially the novel, 
which does so far more exclusively and 
completely than poetry or the drama, are, 
compared with painting, or sculpture, or 
architecture, or music, only half-arts. 
They can scarcely attain unmixed, abso- 
lute beauty; and they are perpetually 
obliged to deal with unmixed, absolute 
ugliness.” 

There was a moment’s silence. 

“T can’t make out our friend Baldwin,” 
said Mrs. Blake; “he is too strangely 
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compounded of a scientific thinker, a mor- 
alist, and an ewsthetic; and each of the 
three component parts is always starting 
up when you expect one of the others. 
Yesterday he was descanting on the sub- 
lime superiority of literature over art; 
now he suddenly tells us that, compared 
with art, literature is an ugly hybrid.” 

Dorothy Orme had been listening at- 
tentively, and her face wore an expres- 
sion of vague pain and perplexity. 

“I can’t understand,” shesaid. ‘* What 
you say seems dreadfully true; it is what 
I have often vaguely felt, and what has 
made me wretched. Human nature does 
not seem to give one that complete, per- 
fect satisfaction which we get from phys- 
ical beauty; it is always mixed up, or in 
conflict with, something that gives pain. 
And yet one feels, one knows, that it is 
something much higher and nobler than 
mere combinations of lines, or sounds, or 
colors. Oh, why should art that deals 
with these things be the only real, the 
only thoroughly perfect art? Why should 
art that deals with human beings be a 
mistake? Don’t you feel that there is 
something very wrong and very humiliat- 
ing in such an admission? —in the ad- 
mission that an artist is less well employed 
in showing us real men and women than in 
showing us a certain amount of heather 
and cloud and rock: like that?” 

And Dorothy pointed to the moor which 
spread, with immediately beneath them a 
sudden dip, a deep pool of rough, spray- 
like, blackish-purple heather round half- 
buried fragments of black rock, for what 
might be yards or miles or scores of miles ; 
not a house, not a tree, not a track, noth- 
ing but the tufts of black and lilac heather 
and wide-bent rushes being there by which 
to measure the chain of moors; a sort of 
second sky, folds and folds and rolls and 
rolls of grey and purple and black-splashed 
cloud, swelling out and going in, beneath 
the folds and folds and rolls and rolls of 
the real sky, black-splashed, purple and 
grey, into which the moorland melted, 
with scarcely a line of division, on the low 
horizon. 

“I make no such admission, my dear 
Dorothy,” answered Baldwin. ‘“ Nay, | 
think that the artist who shows us real 
men and women in their emotion and ac- 
tion is a far more important person than 
the artist who shows us trees and skies, 
and clouds and rocks; although the one 
may always give us beauty, and the other 
may often give us ugliness. I was saying 
just now that the art dealing with human 
character and emotion is only half an art, 
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that it cannot fulfil the complete zsthetic 
purpose of the other arts, and cannot be 
judged entirely by their standard; but 
while fiction — let us say at once, the novel 
— falls short of absolute achievement on 
one side, it is able to achieve much more, 
something quite unknown to the rest of 
the arts, on the other; and while it evades 
some of the laws of the merely zsthetical, 
it becomes liable to another set of ne- 
cessities, the necessities of ethics. The 
novel has less value in art, but more im- 
portance in life. Let me explain my idea. 
We have seen that there enters into the 
novel a proportion of interests which are 
not artistic, interests which are emotional 
and scientific; desire for the excitement 
of sympathy and aversion, and desire for 
the comprehension of psychological prob- 
lems. Now one of the main differences 
between these emotional and scientific in- 
terests and the merely zsthetic ones is, I 
think, that the experience accumulated, 
the sensitiveness increased, by zsthetic 
stimulation serves merely (except we go 
hunting for most remote consequences) to 
fit us for the reception of more esthetic 
experiences, for the putting out of more 
zsthetic sensitiveness, familiarity with 
beauty training us only for further famil- 
iarity with beauty; whereas, on the con- 
trary, our emotional and scientific experi- 
ences obtained from art, however distant 
all practical object may have been while 
obtaining them, mingle with other emo- 
tional and scientific experiences obtained, 
with no desire of pleasure, in the course 
of events; and thus become part of our 
viaticum for life. Emotional and scien- 
tific art, or rather emotional and scientific 
play (for I don’t see why the word art 
should always be used when we doa thing 
merely to gratify our higher faculties with- 
out practical purposes), trains us to feel 
and comprehend —that is to say, to live. 
It trains us well or ill; and the thing done 
as mere play becoming thus connected 
with practical matters, it is evident that it 
must submit to the exigencies of practi- 
cal matters. From this passive acquies- 
cence in the interests of our lives to an 
active influence therein is but one step; 
for the mere play desires receive a strange 
additional strength from the half-conscious 
sense that the play has practical results ; 
it is the difference, in point of excitement, 
between gambling with markers and gam- 
bling with money. There is a kind of lit- 
erature, both in verse and in prose, in 
which the human figure is but a mere ac- 
cessory—a doll on which to arrange 
beautiful brocades and ornaments. But 
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wherever the human figure becomes the 
central interest, there literature begins to 
diverge from art; other interests, foreign 
to those of art, conflicting with the desire 
for beauty, arise; and these interests, 
psychological and sympathetic, in man- 
kind, create new powers and necessities. 
Hence, I say, that although the novel, for 
instance, is not as artistically valuable as 
painting, or sculpture, or music, itis prac- 
tically more important and more noble.” 

“It is extraordinary,” mused Marcel, 
“how zsthetical questions invariably end 
in ethical ones when treated by English 
people ; and yet in practice you have given 
the world as great an artistic literature as 
any other nation, perhaps even greater.” 

*T think,” answered Mrs. Blake, who 
was always sceptical even when she as- 
sented, and who represented that portion 
of reasoning mankind which carries a 
belief in spontaneous action to the length 
of disbelief in all action at all — “I think 
that, like most speculative thinkers, our 
friend Baldwin always exaggerates the 
practical result of everything.” 

They had turned, after a last look at the 
grey and purple and blackish undulations 
of the moors, and were slowly walking 
back over the matted sere grass and the 
stiff short heather in the direction of 
Haworth ; the apparently continuous table- 
land beginning to divide once more, the 
tops of the green pasture-slopes to reap- 
pear, the valleys separating hill from hill 
to become apparent; and a greyness, dif- 
ferent from the greyness of the sky, to 
tell, on one side, of the neighborhood 
down below, of grimy, smoky manufac- 
turing towns and villages, from which, in 
one’s fancy, these wild, uncultivated, un- 
inhabited hilltop solitudes seemed sepa- 
rated by hundreds of miles. 

* 1 don’t think I exaggerate the practical 
effects in this case,” answered Baldwin. 
“ When we think of the difference in what 
I must call secular, as distinguished from 
religious, inner life, between ourselves and 
our ancestors of two or three centuries, 
nay, of only one century, ago, the ques- 
tion must come to us, Whence this dif- 
ference? Social differences, due to polit- 
ical and economical ones, will explain a 
great deal; but they will not explain all. 
Much is a question of mere development. 
Nothing external has altered, only time 
has passed. Now what has developed in 
us such a number and variety of moral 
notes which did not exist in the gamut of 
our fathers? What has enabled us to 
follow consonances and dissonances for 
which their moral ear was still too coarse? 
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Development? Doubtless; just as de- 
velopment has enabled us to execute, nay, 
to hear music which would have escaped 
the comprehension of the men of former 
days. But what isdevelopment? A mere 
word, a mere shibboleth, unless we attach 
to it the conception of a succession of acts 
which have constituted or produce the 
change. Now, what, in a case such as 
this, is thatsuccession ofacts? We have 
little by little become conscious of new 
harmonies and dissonances, have felt new 
feelings. But whence came those new 
harmonies and dissonances, those new 
feelings? Out of their predecessors ; the 
power of to-day’s perception arising out 
of the fact of yesterday’s. But what are 
such perceptions; and would mere real 
life suffice to give them? I doubtit. In 
real life there would be mere dumb, inar- 
ticulate, unconscious feeling, at least for 
the immense majority of humanity, if cer- 
tain specially gifted individuals did not 
pick out, isolate, those feelings of real 
life, show them to us in an ideal condition 
where they have a merely intellectual 
value, where we could assimilate them into 
our conscious ideas. This is done by the 
moralist, by the preacher, by the poet, by 
the dramatist; people who have taught 
mankind to see the broad channels along 
which its feelings move, who have dug 
those channels. But in all those things, 
those finer details of feeling which sepa- 
rate us from the people of the time of 
Elizabeth, nay, from the people of the 
time of Fielding, who have been those that 
have discovered, made familiar, placed 
within the reach of the immense major- 
ity, subtleties of feeling barely known to 
the minority some hundred years before ? 
The novelists, I think. They have, by 
playing upon our emotions, immensely in- 
creased the sensitiveness, the richness, of 
this living keyboard; even as a singing- 
master, by playing on his pupil’s throat, 
increases the number of the musical inter- 
vals which he can intone. 

“Task you,” went on Baldwin, after a 
minute, “do you think that our great- 
grandfathers and_ great - grandmothers 
would have been able to understand such 
situations as those of Dorothea and Ca- 
saubon, of the husband and wife in How- 
ells’ ‘ Modern Instance,’ as that of the 
young widow in a novel which I think we 
must all have read a couple of years ago, 
Lucas Malet’s ‘Mrs. Lorimer’? Such 
situations may have existed, but their very 
heroes and heroines must have been un- 
conscious of them. I ask you again, Mrs. 
Blake — for you know the book —could 
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you conceive a modern girl of eighteen, 
pure and charming and loving, as Field- 
ing represents his Sophia Western, learn- 
ing the connection between her lover and 
a creature like Molly Seagrim, without 
becoming quite morally ill at the discov- 
ery? But in the eighteenth century a 
nice girl had not the feelings, the ideal of 
repugnances, of a nice girl of our day. 
In the face of such things itis absurd to 
pretend, as some people do, that the feel- 
ings of mankind and womankind are al- 
ways the same. Well, to return to my 
argument. Believing, as I do, in the 
power of directing human feeling into cer- 
tain channels rather than into certain 
others; believing, especially, in the power 
of reiteration of emotion in constituting 
our emotional selves, in digging by a 
constant drop, drop, such moral channels 
as have already been traced; I must nec- 
essarily also believe that the modern hu- 
man being has been largely fashioned, in 
all his more delicate peculiarities, by those 
who have written about him; and most of 
all, therefore, by the novelist. I believe 
that were the majority of us, educated and 
sensitive men and women, able to analyze 
what we consider our almost inborn, nay, 
automatic, views of life, character, and 
feeling ; that could we scientifically assign 
its origin to each and trace its modifica- 
tions; I believe that, were this possible, 
we should find that a good third of what 
we take to be instinctive knowledge, or 
knowledge vaguely acquired from _per- 
sonal experience, is really obtained from 
the novels which we or our friends have 
read.” 


II. 


“T AM sorry that Miss Dorothy should 
have been reading ‘ Une Vie,’ ” said Mar- 
cel as he sat next morning after break- 
fast in the country house near the big 
black Yorkshire city; “the book is per- 
haps the finest novel that any of our 
younger Frenchmen have produced, and 
I wish I, instead of Maupassant, were its 
author, But I shrink from the thought 
of the impression which it must have 
made upon this young girl, so frank and 
fearless, but at the same time so pure and 
sensitive. I am very sorry it should have 
fallen into her hands.” 

**[ have no doubt that my cousin felt 
very sick after reading it,” said Baldwin 
coldly; “but I think that if there is any 
one who might read such a book without 
worse result than mere temporary disgust, 
itis exactly Dorothy. What I feel sorry 
about is, not that an English girl should 
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read the book, but that a Frenchman, or 
rather the majority of the French people, 
could write it.” 

Marcel looked surprised. ‘“ The book 
is a painful one,” he said; ‘ there is some- 
thing very horrible, more than merely 
tragic, in the discovery, by a pure and 
ideal-minded woman, brought up in happy 
ignorance, of the brutish realities of life. 
But I cannot understand how you, Bald- 
win, who are above the Pharisaism of 
your nation, and who lay so much —so 
far too great (I think) — weight upon the 
ethical importance of the novel, can say 
that ‘ Une Vie’ is a book that should not 
have been written. We have, 1 admit, a 
class of novel which panders to the worst 
instincts of the public; and we have also, 
and I think legitimately, a class of novel 
which, leaving all practical and moral 
questions aside, treats life as merely so 
much artistic material. But ‘Une Vie’ 
belongs to neither of these classes. There 
is, in this novel, a distinct moral purpose ; 
the author feels a duty ——” 

“T deny it,” cried Mrs. Blake hotly; 
“the sense of duty in handling indecent 
things can never lead to their being han- 
dled like this; the surgeon washes his 
hands; and this Guy de Maupassant, nay, 
rather this French nation, goes through 
no similar ablution. The man thinks he 
is obeying his conscience ; in reality he is 
merely obeying his appetite for nastiness 
and his desire to outdo some other man 
who has raised the curtain where people 
have hitherto drawn it.” 

‘Pardon me,” answered Marcel, “ you 
seem to me guilty of inconsistency ; Bald- 
win to his theories of the ethical impor- 
tance of novels; you, Mrs. Blake, to the 
notions which all English people have 
about the enlightenment of unmarried 
women on subjects from which we French 
most rigorously exclude them. Looking at 
the question from your own standpoint, 
you ought to see that such a sickening 
and degrading revelation as that to which 
Maupassant’s heroine is subjected, is due 
to that very ignorance of all the realities 
of married life in which our girls are 
brought up, and which you consider so 
immoral. This being the case, what right 
have you to object to a book which re- 
moves that sort of ignorance that turns a 
woman into a victim, and often into a mor- 
ally degraded victim?” 

** My dear Monsieur Marcel,” said Mrs. 
Blake, “I quite see your argument. I do 
consider the system of education of your 
French girls as abominably immoral, since 
they are brought up in an ignorance 
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which would never be tolerated in enter- 
ing upon the most trifling contract, and 
which is downright sinful in entering upon 
the most terribly binding contract of all. 
But I say that a woman should get rid of 
such ignorance gradually, insensibly ; in 
such a manner that she should possess 
the knowledge without, if I may say so, 
its ever possessing her, coming upon her 
in arush, filling her imagination and emo- 
tion, dragging her down by its weight; 
she ought certainly not to learn it froma 
book like this, where the sudden, com- 
plete, loathsome revelation would be more 
degrading than the actual degradation in 
the reality, because addressed merely to 
the mind. Hence such a book is more 
than useless, it is absolutely harmful; a 
blow, a draught of filthy poison, to the 
ignorant woman who requires enlighten- 
ment; and as to the woman who is not ig- 
norant, who understands such things from 
experience or from the vicarious expe- 
rience gleaned throughout years from 
others and from books, she cannot profit 
by being presented, in a concentrated, im- 
aginative, emotional form, these facts 
which she has already learned without 
any such disgusting concentration of ef- 
fect. Believe me, respectable, Pharisaic 
mankind knows what it is about when it 
taboos such subjects from novels; it may 
not intellectually understand, but it in- 
stinctively guesses, the enervating effect 
of doubiing by the imagination things 
which exist but too plentifully in reality.” 

“] perfectly agree with Mrs. Blake,” 
said Baldwin. ‘ We English are inclined 
to listen to no such pleas as might be 
presented for *‘ Une Vie,’ and to kick the 
man who writes a book like this down- 
stairs without more ado; but I regret that, 
while the instinct which should impel 
such summary treatment would be per- 
fectly correct, it should with most of my 
country-people be a mere vague, confused 
instinct, so that they would be quite un- 
able to answer (except by another kick) 
the arguments which moral men who write 
immoral books might urge in defence.” 

“ But why should you wish to kick a 
man because he does not conceal the 
truth?’? argued Marcel. ‘ Why should 
that be a sin in an artist which is a virtue 
in a man of science? Why should you 
fall foul of a book on account of the base- 
ness of the world which it truthfully re- 
flects? Is not life largely compounded 
of filthiness and injustice ? is it not hope- 
lessly confused and aimless? Does life 
present us with a lesson, a moral ten- 
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dency, a moral mood? And if life does 
not, why should fiction ?” 

“ Because,” answered Baldwin, “ fiction 
zs fiction. Because fiction can manipulate 
things as they are not manipulated by 
reality; because fiction addresses facul- 
ties which expect, require, a final sum- 
ming up, a moral, a lesson, a something 
which will be treasured up, however un- 
consciously, as a generalization. Life does 
not appeal to us in the same way, at the 
same moment, in the same moods, as does 
literature; less so even than science ap- 
peals to us in the same way as art (and 
yet we should be shocked to hear from a 
poet what would not shock us from a doc- 
tor). We are conscious of life in the very 
act of living — that is to say, conscious of 
it in the somewhat confused way in which 
we are conscious of things going on out- 
side us while other things are going on 
inside us; conscious by fits and starts, 
with mind and feelings not tense, but 
slack; with attention constantly diverted 
elsewhere ; conscious, as it were, on a full 
stomach. The things which are washed 
on to our consciousness, floating on the 
stream, by the one wave, are washed off 
again by another wave. It is quite other- 
wise with literature. We receive its im- 
pressions on what, in the intellectual 
order, corresponds to an empty stomach. 
We are thinking and feeling about noth- 
ing else; we are tense, prepared for re- 
ceiving and retaining impressions; the 
faculties concerned therein, and which are 
continually going off to sleep in reality, 
are broad awake, on the alert. We are, 
however unconsciously, prepared to learn 
a lesson, to be put into a mood, and that 
lesson learned will become, remember, a 
portion of the principles by which we steer 
our life, that induced mood will become a 
mood more easily induced among those in 
which we shallreally have to act. Hence 
we have no right to present to the intel- 
lect, which by its nature expects essences, 
types, lessons, generalizations — excep- 
tional things which it graves into itself — 
we have no right to present to the intel- 
lect a casual bit of unarranged, unstudied 
reality, which is not any of these things ; 
which is only reality, and which ought to 
have reality’s destructibility and fleeting- 
ness ; a thing which the intellect, the imag- 
ination, the imaginative emotions, accept, 
as they must accept all things belonging 
to their domain, as the essential, the se- 
lected, the thing to be preserved and 
revived. Hence, also, the immorality, to 
me, of presenting a piece of mere beastly 
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reality as so much fiction, without demon- 
strating the proposition which it goes to 
prove or suggesting the reprobation which 
it ought to provoke. Still greater, there- 
fore, is the immorality of giving this spe- 
cial value, this durability, this property of 
haunting the imagination, of determining 
the judgment, this essentially intellectual 
(whether imaginative or emotional) weight 
to things which, in reality, take place be- 
low the sphere of the intellect and the intel- 
lectual emotions, as, for instance, a man 
like Rabelais gives an intellectual value, 
which means obscenity, to acts which in 
the reality do not tarnish the mind, sim- 
ply because they don’t come in contact 
with it. In fact, my views may be 
summed up in one sentence, which is 
this: Commit to the intellect, which is 
that which registers, re-arranges, and de- 
velops, only such things as we may profit 
by having registered, re-arranged, and de- 
veloped.” 

Dorothy had entered the room, and 
presently she and Marcel were strolling 
out on the lawn, leaving Mrs. Blake and 
Baldwin to continue their discussion. 

“ What is the use of talking about such 
things with a Frenchman?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Blake. “I could scarcely refrain 
from laughing when | saw you gravely 
arguing about morality and immorality in 
novels with that young man, who would 
give one of his fingers to have written 
*Une Vie;’ and who, after talking pessi- 
mistic idealism with Dorothy, and going 
on by the hour about the exotic frankness, 
and purity, and mixture of knowledge and 
innocence of English girls, probably shuts 
himself up in his room to write a novel the 
effect of which upon just such a girl he 
positively shrinks from thinking of, as the 
morbid, puling creature said about ‘ Une 
Vie.’ Do you remember the preface to 
the ‘ Nouvelle Héloise’? Rousseau de- 
claring that if any modest girl read the 
book he had just written, she would be 
lost? That is how all the French are; 
they can neither understand that their 
books are sickening, nor that a decently 
constituted human being can recover after 
five minutes trom the feeling of sickness 
which they inspire. It is impossible to 
argue with them on the subject.” 

“It zs very difficult to argue with them 
on the subject,” answered Baldwin, * but 
not so much for the reasons you allege. 
The difficulty which I experience in at- 
tacking the French novel to a Frenchman 


is, that I cannot honestly attack it in the | 
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ties which are both in the wrong. The 
French novel, by its particular system of 
selection and treatment of subject, by 
choosing the nasty sides of things and in- 
vesting them with an artificial intellectual 
and emotional value, falsifies our views 
of life and enervates our character; the 
English novel, on the other hand, falsifies 
our views of life and enervates our char- 
acter in a different way, by deliberately 
refusing to admit that things can have 
certain nasty sides, and by making us 
draw conclusions and pass judgments 
upon the supposition that no such nasty 
factors really enter into the arrangement 
of things. A girl, for instance, who has 
read only English novels has not merely 
got a most ridiculously partial idea of life, 
an idea which can be only of the most 
partial practical utility, but she has, more- 
over, from the fact of the disproportion 
between the immense amount of talk on 
some subjects and the absolute silence on 
others, acquired an actually false idea of 
life, which may become actually practically 
mischievous. I have taken the example 
of a girl, because men get to know but too 
easily the ugly sides of things and of 
themselves; and it has always struck me 
that there is something absolutely piteous, 
and which should make an honest man 
feel quite guilty, in the fact of girls being 
fed exclusively upon a kind of literature 
which conduces to their taking the most 
important steps, nay, what is almost 
worse, which conduces to their forming 
the most important ideals and judgments 
and rules of conduct, in ignorance of the 
realities of life, or rather in a deluded con- 
dition about them.” 

Mrs. Blake looked at Baldwin with an 
air of whimsical compassion. ‘ My dear 
friend,” she said, “Il am an old woman 
and an old novelist. When I was young 
I thought as you do, for, permit me to say, 
all that array of scientific argument seems 
to tend to prolonging people’s youth most 
marvellously in some respects. You say 
that it is unjust that women should be 
permitted to form ideals and rules of con- 
duct, that they should be allowed to make 
decisions, while laboring under partial and 
erroneous views of life. Is that not ex- 
actly what Marcel answered when you 
called ‘Une Vie’a filthy book? What 
does that book do, if it does not enlighten 
the ignorance of which you complain?” 

Baldwin shook his head. ‘ You misun- 
derstand me. I said to you just now that 
the English novel is pernicious because it 


name of the English novel; the paralyzing | permits people, or rather let us say women 


difficulty of being between two hostile par- | 
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framed entirely for the benefit or detri- 
ment of women), to live on in the midst of 
a partial, and therefore falsified, notion of 
life. That has nothing to do with my 
strictures on ‘Une Vie,’ or upon any 
other French novel whatsoever. I ob- 
jected, in answer to Marcel, that a book 
like Maupassant’s gave a false impression 
of life, because it presented as a literary 
work — that is to say, as something which 
we instinctively accept as a generalization, 
as a lesson — what is in truth a mere ac- 
cidental, exceptional heaping up of revolt- 
ing facts, as little like a generalization of 
life as a humpbacked dwarf is like a figure 
in a book of artistic anatomy; and | ob- 
jected to it still more because, like nine 
out of ten French novels, it dragged the 
imagination over physical details with 
which the imagination has no legitimate 
connection, which can only enervate, soil, 
and corrupt it; because, as I said, it gave 
an intellectual value to facts with which 
the intellect cannot deal with the very 
smallest profit in the world. I said just 
now that, in attacking the French novel, I 
felt the disadvantage of not being able to 
do so in the name of the English novel; 
at present the case is exactly reversed; I 
feel the difficulty of attacking the restric- 
tions of the English novel, because the 
excesses of the French novel are staring 
me in the face. I assure you that one 
pays a price for the satisfaction of remain- 
ing independent between two rival sys- 
tems of novel-writing, as one does for 
remaining independent between two rival 
political or religious parties; the price of 
being continually isolated and continually 
in antagonism; dragged, or rather pushed 
away, from side to side, sickened, insulted 
in one’s own mind, told by oneself that 
one is narrow-minded and immoral by 
turns. I know that, if I wrote a novel, it 
would be laughed at as stuff for school- 
girls by my French and Italian friends, 
and howled down as unfit for family read- 
ing by own country-people.” 

“Very likely,” answered Mrs. Blake, 
“and it would serve you right for not hav- 
ing the courage to decide boldly between 
the timidity of the English and the shame- 
lessness of the French.” 

“] dodecide. I decide boldly that both 
are in the wrong. I cannot admit that a 
man should give his adherence to either 
party if he think each represents an ex- 
cess. At that rate, it would be impossible 
ever to form a third party in whom justice 
should reside, and things would always go 
on swinging from one absurdity or one 
evil to the other. I see that you consider 
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me already as a partisan of the French 
novel. Permit me to say that I would 
rather that the English novel were re- 
duced to the condition of Sunday reading 
for girls of twelve than that such a novel 
as Maupassant’s ‘ Une Vie’ or Gautier’s 
‘Mademoiselle de Maupin’ should be 
written in this country. I tell you frankly 
that I can scarcely think of a dozen mod- 
ern French novels in which I should not 
like to cut out whole passages, sometimes 
whole chapters, from Balzac to Daudet. 
Let me explain myself, and recapitulate 
what I consider the sins of the modern 
French novel. One of these, fortunately 
rare, but gaining ground every day, can 
be dismissed at once; I mean the allusion 
to particular kinds of evil which are so 
exceptional and abnormal that any practi- 
cal advantage derivable from knowledge 
of them must inevitably be utterly out- 
weighed by the disadvantage of introduc- 
ing into the mind vague and diseased 
suspicions. The other principal sins of 
modern French novelists are, to my mind, 
first: the presentation of remarkable evil 
without any comment on the part of the 
author, or without any presentation of re- 
markable good to counterbalance, by its 
moral and esthetical stimulus, the ener- 
vating effect of familiarity with evil. The 
sight of evil is not merely necessary, if 
evil is to diminish; it is wholesome, if it 
awakens indignation ; it is good for us to 
maintain our power of taking exception, 
of protesting, of hating; it is good for us, 
in moral matters, to have the instinct of 
battle. But this becomes impossible if 
evil is represented as the sole occupant of 
this earth; in that case we no longer have 
any one to fight for, and we run the risk 
of forgetting how to fight for ourselves. 
So much for the demoralizing effect of the 
pessimistic misrepresentation, or, at all 
events the representation of an unfairly 
selected specimen of life. It distinctly 
diminishes our energies for good. The 
other, and I decidedly think even worse, 
great sin of French novelists is their habit 
of describing the physical sides of love, 
or of what people call love, whether it 
be socially legitimate or socially illegiti- 
mate. Such descriptions are absolutely 
unnecessary for the psychological com- 
pleteness of their work, since, as I said to 
Marcel, they drag the mind and the intel- 
lectual emotions into regions below their 
cognizance, and cram them with impres- 
sions which they can never digest, which 
remain as a mere foul nuisance; besides, 
by stimulating instincts which require not 
stimulation, but repression, they entirely 
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betray the mission of all intellectuai work, | 
which is to develop the higher sides of | 
our nature at the expense of the lower. 
There is nota single description of this 
kind which might not most advantageously 
be struck out, and I could have gone on 
my knees to Flaubert to supplicate him to 
suppress whole passages and pages of 
‘Madame Bovary,’ which I consider a 
most moral and useful novel. I don’t 
think you yourself would be more rigorous 
in dealing with the French novel.” 

Mrs. Blake looked puzzled. “1 confess 
I can’t well conceive ‘ Madame Bovary’ 
with those parts left out,” she said, “nor 
do I clearly understand, since you are so 
uncompromising with the French novel, 
why in the world you cannot rest satisfied 
with the English one. Youseem to meto 
be merely removing its limits in order to 
fence the French novel round with them. 
What do you want?” 

“I want absolute liberty of selection 
and treatment of subjects to the exclusion 
of all abnormal suggestion, of all prurient 
description, and of all pessimistic misrep- 
resentation. I want the English novelist 
to have the right of treating the social and 
moral sides of all relations in life, as dis- 
tinguished from treating their physical 
sides. I want him to deal with all the 
situations in which a normal human soul, 
as distinguished from a human body, can 
find itself. I want, in short, that the man 
or woman who purports to show us life in 
a manner far more minute and far more 
realistic than the poet, should receive the 
same degree of liberty of action as the 
poet.” 

“As Swinburne in the first series of 
‘Poems and Ballads ’? ” asked Mrs. Blake, 
with a sneer. 

Baldwin looked quite angry. “If peo- 
ple are irrational, is that my fault?” he ex- 
claimed. ‘You know pertectly well that 
if I condemn Maupassant, and Daudet, 
and Zola, I condemn Swinburne, in the 
poems you allude to, a hundred times 
worse, because he has no possible moral 
intention to plead, because his abomina- 
tions are purely artistic. The liberty 
which I ask for the English novelist is the 
liberty which is given toa poet like Brown- 
ing, or Browning’s wife — the liberty in 
the choice of subject which we would 
none of us deny to Shakespeare. Does | 
the English public disapprove of * The 
Ring and the Book,’ of ‘ Aurora Leigh,’ of 
the plot of ‘Othello’ or of * Measure for 
Measure’? Well, ask yourself what the 
English public would say of a novelist who 
should treat ‘Othello’ or * Measure for | 
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Measure,’ who should venture upon writ- 
ing ‘ Aurora Leigh’ or ‘ The Ring and the 
Book,’ in prose. Let us look a moment 
atthis last. You will not, ] suppose, deny 
that it is one of the most magnificent and 
noble works of our day; to my mind, with 
the exception perhaps of the * Misérables,’ 
by far the most magnificent and the most 
noble. Now the plot of ‘The Ring and 
the Book’ is one which no English nov- 
elist would dare to handle; Mudie would 
simply refuse to circulate a novel the im- 
mense bulk of which consisted in the ques- 
tion, discussed and rediscussed by half-a- 
dozen persons: Has there been adultery 
between Pompilia and Caponsacchi? Has 
Guido Franceschini tried to push his wife 
into dishonor, or has he been dishonored 
by his wife? Ask yourself what would 
have been the fate of this book had it been 
written by an unknown man in prose. 
Every newspaper critic would have 
shrieked that the situation was intolera- 
ble, and that the mind of the reader had 
been dragged through an amount of evil 
suggestion which no height of sanctity in 
Pompilia or Caponsacchi could possibly 
compensate. I foresee your answer: you 
are going to rejoin that poetry addresses a 
select, a higher, more moral, more mature 
public than does the novel; that the poet, 
therefore, may say a great deal where the 
novelist must hold his tongue. Is it not 
so? Well, to this I can only answer ({for- 
give me, for you are a novelist yourself) 
that I would rather never put pen to 
paper than be a noveiist upon such terms. 
What, is a man or woman who feels and 
understands and represents, as strongly 
and keenly and clearly as any poet, to be 
thrust into an inferior category merely be- 
cause he or she happens to write in prose 
instead of writingin verse? Is the novel, 
the one great literary form produced by 
our age, as the drama and the epic were 
produced by other ages, to appeal toa 
public of which we are to take for granted 
that it is so infinitely less mature, so infi- 
nitely less intelligent, and less clean-mind- 
ed than the public of the poet? A public 
of half-grown boys or girls, too silly to 
understand the bearings of things; a pub- 
lic of depraved men and women, in whom 
every suggestion of evil will awake, not 
invigorating indignation, but a mere dis- 
gusting and dangerous response? Tell 
me: is the novelist to confess that he ad- 
dresses a public too foolish and too base 


| to be addressed plainly?” 


Mrs. Blake did not answer for a min- 
ute. In her youth, while she had still 
believed ia the nobility of mankind, she 
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had written a novel which had been vio- 
lently attacked as immoral; and ever 
since, in proportion as her opinion of men 
and women had become worse and worse, 
she had carefully avoided what she called 
“ sailing too near the wind;” a woman, 
the morality, as people called it, of whose 
books was due to deep moral scepticism, 
in the same way that the decorum, the 
safety, of certain great cities is due to 
the State’s acquiescence in the existence 
of shameful classes. 

“ That’s all very fine,” she answered, 
“in theory ; but look at the practical result 
of letting novelists treat certain subjects 
in a pure-minded way; you have it in 
France. In order to prevent people get- 
ting to the thin ice, we must forbid their 
going on to the pond; we must fence it 
round and write up ‘ No trespassing al- 
lowed.’ Believe me, were the English 
novelist permitted to write a ‘Ring and 
the Book’ or an * Aurora Leigh’ in prose, 
he would have written ‘Une Vie’ or 
‘ Nana ’ before the year was out.” 

Baldwin shook his head. “You are 
entirely mistaken,” he said; “these novels 
are, could not be, the result of greater lib- 
erty being given to the English novel, for 
they are not the result of the liberty given 
to the French novelist. They are the re- 
sult simply of the demoralization of 
France, and of all nations influenced by 
France, in certain matters; a demoraliza- 
tion due partly, perhaps, to a habit en- 
grainedin therace; partly, most certainly, 
to the abominable system of foreign 
female education and of foreign marriage; 
due, in short, to the fact of French civili- 
zation (and under the head of French I 
include Italian, Spanish, and Russian) 
being to a much greater extent a mascu- 
line civilization, made by men for men, and 
therefore without the element of chastity 
which women have elaborated throughout 
the centuries, and which only women can 
diffuse. The French may not be more 
licentious than the English; but they are 
less ashamed of licentiousness, or rather, 
not ashamed of it at all; and when I say 
the French I mean the Latin peoples and 
the Russians and Poles as well. If you 
had lived abroad as much as I have, you 
would know that the incidents which re- 
volt us most in French novels are the in- 
cidents which are taken as matter of 
course in French-speaking countries, that 
the allusions and discussions which seem 
to us most intolerable are made freely 
wherever, out of the presence of unmar- 
ried women, French or Italian is spoken. 
No thoroughbred English person —at 
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least, no thoroughbred Englishwoman — 
can have a conception of the perfect sim- 
plicity, the innocence of heart I might 
almost say, with which French and Italian 
and Russian women, absolutely virtuous 
in their conduct and even theoretically 
opposed to vice, bandy about sugges- 
tions, suspicions, accusations, which would 
make an Englishman’s hair stand on end. 
There is, in what I may call the French 
world, a positive habit of putting nasty 
constructions upon things, which is as 
striking in its way as our English habit of 
always pretending that such a thing as 
vice cannot exist among our respectable 
neighbors, a perfect Philistinism — or even 
Pharisaism — of evil, as conventional as 
our Philistinism of good. The immoral- 
ity of the French novel is simply the im- 
morality of French society.” 

“And you think,” asked Mrs. Blake 
sceptically, “that English society is not 
sufficiently immoral to produce, if allowed 
to do so, a French novel? My poor 
Baldwin!” 

“TI think so, most certainly. And I 
think that if English society were suffi- 
ciently immoral to produce a French novel, 
the sooner it did so the better; for in that 
case our English novel would be almost 
the worst sign of our weakness and de- 
pravity —a white leprosy of hypocrisy and 
cowardice. If England were sufficiently 
immoral to produce a French novel, and 
restrained from so doing merely by con- 
ventional reasons, why the whole of our 
nation would simply be no better than a 
convent-bred young French girl of whom 
I heard lately, who was not permitted to 
go to a ball for fear of meeting young men, 
and who slipped out every night her 
mother was at a party, and took a soli- 
tary walk on the boulevards.” 

“ Speaking of girls, there is your cousin 
walking along the road with Marcel,” in- 
terrupted Mrs. Blake. “I think, consid- 
ering the sort of young ladies to whom, 
according to his novels, he is accustomed, 
it would be as well that we should accom- 
pany these representatives of a moral and 
an immoral civilization on their walk.” 

Baldwin laughed. “You are more 
French than Marcel himself!” he ex- 
claimed. 

Baldwin and Mrs. Blake had soon over- 
taken the two young people on the road 
which, leading to a patch of moor that had 
got enclosed among the pasture land, 
wound along the round hills, covered with 
grass and corn and park land, above the 
big manufacturing city, which lay, wrapped 
in grey fog, with its hundreds of chimneys 
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smoking away, invisible in the valley. 
The morning was fine; one appeared to 
be walking in the sunshine, feeling it on 
one’s back and accompanied by one’s 
shadow; but this sunlit patch extended 
only a few paces around one, and moved 
on as one moved, leaving all the rest of 
the earth veiled in a dense and not at all 
luminous mist of blackish grey — of the 
grey in which there is no blue at all, but 
which seems like a mere dilution of black ; 
the grey of coal-smoke, heavy all round, 
but perceptibly thickening and gaining 
blackness in one spot, where the hidden 
chimneys of the black city slowly poured 
their blackish-grey smoke-wreaths into the 
blackish-grey sky. 

“Oh, how can you write about such 
women,” Dorothy was saying to Marcel, 
“and write about them so quietly — look 
at them and paint them as if they were 
merely a curious effect of light, merely a 
strange sky like this one?” 

“ What else are they?” answered Mar- 
cel. “1 mean, what else can they be to 
an artist or a psychologist? We cannot 
destroy such women because there are 
other women, like you, Miss Dorothy, who 
are all that they are not, any more than we 
can forbid this smoke, this fog, to exist 
because there are mornings {full of light, 
and breeze, and freshness. We cannot 
prevent their existing, and cannot hide 
from ourselves that as this fog, this smoke, 
has beauties strange and eerie, which 
make it valuable toa painter ; soalso such 
women, weak, perverse, heartless, destruc- 
tive, have a value, a strange unhealthy 
charm for the imagination.” 

There was a brief silence; then Bald- 
win and Mrs. Blake heard Dorothy’s 
voice, earnest and agitated, answering the 
languid voice of Marcel, as they walked on 
enveloped in the mist. 

“ No, no,” she said; “you think that, 
because you have never felt what those 
women are, because it has never come 
home to you.” 

Marcel sighed, “I fear it has come 
home to me but too much, Miss Dorothy,” 
he answered. 

“That is not what I mean. You may 
have known women like that —I dare say 
you have — and still not have known all 
that their wickedness means. If you had 
you could not talk like that about skies 
and light and mist. I have known such a 
woman, known the full meaning of sucha 
woman. I can’t very well explain; my 
ideas are rather confused, you know; but 
1 understand that I understood that wom- 





an’s real meaning. I had a friend once; 
she was beautiful, and young, and noble, 
and she was dying; and her husband, in- 
stead of caring for her, cared fora woman 
such as you describe in your novel; the 
two betrayed and outraged her, and made 
her last years bitterness and ignominy. 
She is dead now, I am thankful. Last 
year I went to the play in Paris. They 
were giving one of those horrible, vulgar 
vaudevilles, full of half-dressed people, 
and horrid, hideous songs and jokes; it 
was all about a burlesque actress, a sort 
of apotheosis of her. There were lots of 
people in the theatre; and some one 
pointed out to me, in one of the boxes, 
the woman who had made my friend so 
unhappy. She was what people call a 
lady, quite young, beautifully dressed, 
with a beautiful, delicate face, and she 
was laughing and blushing a great deal 
behind her fan, and looking very happy. 
It was the first time that I had ever seen 
her, and I never expected to see her there. 
I could not take my eyes off her. I can’t 
teil you how I felt; as if a precipice had 
suddenly opened before me. I shall never 
forget it. She seemed somehow to be 
the concentration of what was going onon 
the stage; the play seemed to be about 
her, the songs about her. She seemed to 
be framed, as it were, beautiful and deli- 
cate though she was, in all that indecency 
and vulgarity, those hideous gestures, 
that frightful music, those disgusting 
jokes. And the play seemed to become 
terrible, tragic, as if some one were being 
killed somewhere. I don’t know how to 
explain it. But ever since that evening I 
have understood what a bad woman is.” 

Dorothy’s voice died away, hot and 
hoarse. 

“Did you hear?” Baldwin whispered 
to Mrs. Blake. “ Well; what my cousin 
has just been saying is a thing which an 
English novelist would not be allowed to 
say ; he would not be allowed to show us 
the bad woman in her box; and he would 
not be allowed, therefore, to show us what 
was passing in that girl’s heart, all the re- 
bellion of outraged love and respect, all 
that great and holy indignation. And yet, 
to have seen the contents of Dorothy’s 
heart at that moment, braces our soul, 
does us more moral good than the sight 
of all the bad women in Christendom could 
do us harm; for it means that we have 
stood for a moment in the presence of the 
Lord, of the true God, whose name is 
Love and Indignation.” 

VERNON LEE. 
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BY MARY HOWITT. 


In the early months of 1822, my hus- 
band and I paida long visit to his parents 
at Heanor; it was an obscure and rural 
nook linked to the outer world by the car- 
rier’s cart, retaining many traces of feudal 
rudeness and filled with a motley assem- 
blage of eccentric, undisciplined, but often 
very humorous individuals, whose odd 
sayings and doings interested and amused 
my husband throughout his life. Indeed 
the scenes and characters of his secluded 
youth produced upon him the same per- 
manent fascination as those of mine had 
done in my case, and which imparts a 
biographical rather than inventive quality 
to our works of fiction. 

On his father’s side he was descended 
from a long line of landowners, who, with- 
out exerting any labor or care, had, in the 
enjoyment of field sports, the bottle, and 
jolly companions, squandered piecemeal a 
considerable patrimony in the counties of 
Derby and Nottingham ; on his mother’s, 
from an equally long line of yeomen own- 
ing for generations the same land at the 
Fall, Heanor, and who, converted to 
Quakerism in the days that George Fox 
preached in Desbyshire, had continued to 
course, sport, attend solitary meeting- 
houses situated wide apart in distant 
fields, to care little for the arts or ameni- 
ties of life, still less for “* man-made min- 
isters,” until the last of the race, having 
somehow slipped out of the society, was 
buried in the vault of the parish church. 

Thomas Howitt, deprived of wealth and 
position by the sloth and dissipation of 
his jovial ancestors, introduced into the 
family a new spirit of temperance, thrift, 
and economy, consoling himself with the 
thought that the man who can impart to 
his children habits of truth, industry, and 
frugality, provides for them better than by 
giving them a stock of money. In 1783, 
three years before his marriage, he had 
been received into the Society of Friends ; 
but, whilst agreeing to its principles of 
industry and integrity in business, had 
still earlier imbibed the educational the- 
ories of the French philosopher Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, who, twenty years 
earlier, procuring by the instrumentality 
of David Hume atranquil asylum at Wot- 
ton Lodge, Staffordshire, had left behind 
him, vaguely floating through the midland 
counties, hints of human equality and the 
nobility and necessity of manual labor. 
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He insisted, therefore, upon apprenticing 
his sons to various handicraft trades, 
which none of them followed; only con- 
senting, on William’s strong expostula- 
tions, to his becoming a chemist, and his 
youngest son Godfrey studying as a phy- 
sician. 

We had begun our married life with the 
determination to devote ourselves to lit- 
erature, but the good parents at Heanor 
were desirous that William should be- 
come a prosperous tradesman, not a strug- 
gling poet, or rather that he should exer- 
cise sufficient discretion to keep verse- 
making in its proper place as a holiday 
hobby. It was arranged that he should 
carry on business in Nottingham, but, be- 
fore commencing active operations, he 
had still some weeks of leisure at his dis- 
posal, and we resolved, in spite of parental 
remonstrance at the needless waste of 
time and money, to visit Scotland, whose 
scenery, history, traditions, and literature 
had become part of ourselves. We en- 
deavored to vindicate the proceeding in 
their eyes by reminding my parents-in- 
law that as Godfrey had just successfully 
completed his medical studies at Edin- 
burgh, it was only playing him a well- 
merited compliment to join him in that 
city and accompany him home. The rea- 
soning, although specious, was allowed to 
pass. Supplied, therefore, with absolute 
necessaries in a light valise, and attired in 
clothes that defied all changes of weather, 
we started from Heanor one April morn- 
ing at five o’clock, seated on saddle and 
pillion, which proved a most easy and 
sociable mode of transit, and rode through 
ill-kept lanes overhung with thick trees 
and across open commons to Derby. 
The next day it snowed as we travelled 
on the top of a coach from Derby to Liv- 
erpool over the familiar Staffordshire 
moorlands. On April the Iith we set 
sail from Liverpool, and had our first ex- 
perience of a steam-packet and the sea. 

After landing at Dumbarton, we fol- 
lowed our fancy over moorland and moun- 
tain, walking five hundred miles besides 
riding and sailing a considerable distance. 
Amongst our various adventures, we en- 
joyed a magnificent view from the sum- 
mit of Ben Lomond, but were speedily 
enveloped in a dense cloud followed by a 
heavy fall of snow, which, as we descend- 
ed, changed to pouring rain. The dark- 
ness was at first so intense that we were 
compelled to hold each other’s hand, and 
at times stopped by precipices, by tor- 
rents and morasses. We finally reached 
at the foot a Highland hut, containing a 
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family of thirteen persons, who, sur- 
rounded by clamorous dogs, had for some 
time been watching our descent and won- 
dering at our temerity. 

After a most delightful ramble, con- 
cluded in Godfrey’s company, a busy and 
in some respects agreeable life began for 
usin Nottingham. In 1823 we made our 
first joint appearance in print in a volume 
of verse entitled ** The Forest Minstrel ; ” 
William contributed to the “ Time’s Tele- 
scope,” and in 1827 we published a second 
joint volume, “* The Desolation of Eyam 
and other Poems.” 

The period had come when the an- 
nuals, those “ butterflies of literature,” as 
L. E. L. called them to me, gratified and 
amused the public for a series of years by 
their highly finished pictures, their agree- 
able prose, their sentimental or sprightly 
poetry. Applications were made to us for 
contributions by editors, which, commenc- 
ing merely as literary transactions, often 
led to lasting valued friendships. Such 
was the case with Mr. and Mrs, S. C. 
Hall, Mr. and Mrs. Alaric Watts, of our 
connection with whom a graphic and judi- 
cious narration has recently been given 
in the “ Life of Alaric Watts” by his only 
son and my son-in-law; also with Wil- 
liam Chorley. 

My sister Anna, now the wife of Daniel 
Harrison, dwelt at Liverpool, and when 
visiting her I was able to enjoy the re- 
ciprocity of tastes and sentiments exist- 
ing between the gifted Quakeress, Jane 
Chorley, her highly endowed children, 
William, John, Henry, and Mary Ann, 
forming the literary staff of the “ Winter 
Wreath,” the unhappily circumstanced 
yet brave-hearted Felicia Hemans (who, 
residing at Wavertree, for the education 
of her little sons, was the object of the 
Chorleys’ tender solicitude), my husband 
and myself. At other times an active cor- 
respondence was carried on. 

Towards the end of March, 1831, Wil- 
liam and I| were surprised one morning 
by a call from the poet Wordsworth, look- 
ing unhappy and dismayed. He explained 
that he, with wife, daughter, and a grand- 
child, journeying home from London, had 
arrived in Nottingham the preceding 
night; Mrs. Wordsworth, however, was 
taken so ill that it was impossible for 
them to goon. They knew no one in the 
town except us by name; would we at 
least befriend them so far as to direct 
him to a medical man? But long before 
we had learnt the particulars of this sad 
story, which he seemed almost too per- 
turbed to tell, we had assured him of 


every help on our part. The invalid was 
conveyed to our house, and as Dr. God- 
frey Howitt, who was an intelligent young 
physician, on being called in merely pre- 
scribed rest and good attendance, Words- 
worth, perceiving that his wife could have 
both with us, left her and Dora under our 
roof and proceeded on his way with little 
Rotha. 

Our guests remained with us a fort- 
night. Mrs. Wordsworth was agreeable 
and unpretending, whilst Dora, sweet, 
lively, intelligent, and enthusiastically at- 
tached to the Church, proved an especial 
acquisition to my young and pleasing 
sister Emma, also staying with us, and 
whose devotional temperament was se- 
cretly yearning for a form of worship in 
which every faculty might be permitted to 
assist the heart when prostrate before its 
Maker; more especially since she had 
made the discovery that the doctrines of 
the Establishment were essentially right, 
the Book of Common Prayer needlessly 
neglected by Dissenters. 

William’s brother Emanuel, living at 
Farnsfield, lent us his phaeton, so that 
Mrs. Wordsworth, when sufficiently re- 
covered, could take a daily airing; and I 
think he himself must often have driven 
them about the pleasant neighborhood 
with its Sherwood traditions, since they 
retained for him a warm regard, and that 
not alone they declared because he was 
“an anti-revolutionist.” 

It was, it must be remembered, the time 
of a general election and the approach of 
the passing of the Reform Bill. Politics 
were the all-absorbing theme, as the na- 
tion watched with intense interest the pro- 
ceedings of king, lords and commons. 
Mr. Wordsworth could think, write, and 
talk on no other subject than the coming 
*“ Revolution, the Deform,” as he termed 
it. His wife and daughter on their return 
found him complaining that “he was as 
well in body as sorrow and heaviness for 
the condition of his country would allow 
him to be.” A visit to Keswick did not 
revive him, for Southey’s buoyant, cheer- 
ful spirit had likewise sunk under the 
mischief he felt must arise from the im- 
minentrevolution. These two great poets 
and Christian philosophers dreading de- 
mocracy, also believed that if England 
had no established religion she soon 
would have none at all. My husband, 
brought up in another school of thought, 
felt it needful to arraign the proceedings 
of a law-upheld Church. I sided with 
him; it was natural therefore that Words- 
| worth should regard us as well-intentioned 
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but very “tumultuous young people.” 
This difference of opinion did not, how- 
ever, interfere with our friendship. 

In 1833 my husband published his “ His- 
tory of Priestcraft.” Until then he bad 
lived in great privacy in Nottingham, 
where the Radical portion of the popula- 
tion now claimed him as their champion. 
This led to his being deputed in Janu- 
ary, 1834, with the Rev. J. Gilbert — the 
husband of Ann Taylor, joint authoress 
with her sister Jane of “ Original Poems 
for Infant Minds,’ — and a third advanced 
Liberal, to present to government a pe- 
tition from Nottingham for the separation 
of Church and State. They had in con- 
sequence an audience of Earl Grey, who 
explained that such sweeping desires as 
the destruction of the Establishment 
would embarrass ministers, alarm both 
Houses of Parliament, and startle the 
country. He wished they had confined 
themselves to the removal of those disa- 
bilities connected with marriage and bur- 
ial registration. There existed both in 
himself and his colleagues every dispo- 
sition to relieve them. His lordship fur- 
ther added if personal disabilities were 
removed he could not conceive what actual 
grievance would press upon Dissenters. 
Did they want entirely to do away with 
all establishment of religion? William 
Howitt replied: “Precisely so.” Lord 
Grey thereupon declared he should give 
his strenuous opposition to every attempt 
to remove the Establishment. He be- 
longed to the Church and should stand 
by it to the best of his ability. He con- 
sidered it the sacred duty of every gov- 
ernment to maintain an establishment of 
religion. 

My husband held the opinion that if a 
State religion be deemed advisable for 
each nation, it should for the Irish, owing 
to the belief of the majority, be Catholic ; 
and he felt a deep concern at the coercion 
sometimes practised on them to enforce 
an alien creed. In this he had a warm 
sympathizer in my mother, who, from an 
early experience in Wales, had learnt a 
wise method of treating the Irish. She 
had heard, when a child, a gentleman say 
to her father at Cyfarthfa, “* Mr. Wood, the 
Welsh are a sensitive people. They still 
consider themselves a conquered nation. 
You may lead them by a fine thread, but 
I defy any man to draw or drag them with 
a cart-rope.” Her father had acted upon 
the hint, and no people were, in conse- 
quence, more esteemed by all classes 
than he and his wife. At one time Ut- 
toxeter vestry made it a rule that Irish 
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laborers passing through the town should 
not be relieved at the vagrant office. Mr. 
Bladon, a highly respected draper, went, 
therefore, in haste to my father to fix on 
some mode of relief, and they jointly un- 
dertook to provide a small fund, could any 
one be found to act as relieving officer. 
Mother immediately offered her services, 
and aided by her husband, assisted in the 
course of time four hundred Irish. Fam- 
ine was then prevalent in their country, 
and she took care to inquire of each appli- 
cant how much he or his friends had re- 
ceived of the money sent from England. 
She always obtained the same answer; 
the funds were entrusted to the Protestant 
clergy, who refused to dispense them to 
those who did not attend their ministry ; 
mother, warning the laborers to speak the 
truth, as she should commit the state- 
ments to paper and make inquiry, care- 
fully noted the name and address of each 
clergyman mentioned. Joseph Burtt, a 
Friend connected with Ireland, after as- 
suring her that she had been terribly 
imposed upon, took the written statements 
for the purpose of obtaining their contra- 
diction or confirmation. He brought them 
back the next time he visited Uttoxeter, 
with a remark affixed to each; such as — 
“ This is true,” ** This is correct,” “ Sad, 
but true.” Nor did she ever forget how 
the Irish laborers, calling after my father’s 
death, which occurred somewhat unex- 
pectedly at the close of 1823, on hearing 
the tidings, knelt down, and, with tears, 
prayed for his soul. 

A speech, which my husband made in 
the Town Hall on the Irish question, in 
which he referred to O’Connell, so moved 
his audience that the determination was 
spontaneously expressed and carried, of 
inviting the “ Liberator ” down to a public 
dinner. He came, being met in the sub- 
urbs by a committee of gentlemen in car- 
riages, and conveyed through the town 
amid the acclamations of immense crowds. 

This visit brought us into personal con- 
tact with Mr. and Mrs. O’Connell, and 
led the former openly to express his con- 
currence with my husband’s political sen- 
timents; for whereas O’Connell firmly 
believed it was the duty of every man to 
be a Catholic, he abhorred all attempt 
either by direct penalty or civil exclusion 
to bring the law in aid of his creed, consid- 
ering it a crime to compel any man tocon- 
tribute to the expense of a worship which 
hecondemns. And had my husband been 
a co-religionist, would, in 1836, on the 
commencement of the Dublin Review, 
have advocated his appointment as editor ; 
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since that quarterly, emphatically and po- 
lemically Catholic, maintained the princi- 
ples of civil and religious freedom, perfect 
exemption from penal laws, tests, and 
legal restrictions —the separation of the 
kingdom of God from the kingdom of 
Cesar. 

My husband now, against his will, an 
alderman, and, anxious to complete his 
“Rural Life in England,” was daily de- 
barred from literature by the duties im- 
posed on him in the Town Council 
absorbing his time and energies. Party 
strife ran high in those days; we both 
acknowledged it an evil thing, ruining 
men’s minds, social life, and the fine arts ; 
it ought not to matter, we felt, whether a 
man were Whig or Tory, if his heart were 
in the right place. We, therefore, deemed 
it prudent for my husband to withdraw 
from the arena of public debate to a more 
secluded place of residence, where, uncon- 
cerned in municipal affairs and national 
measures, he could, in the study of na- 
ture and the pursuit of general literature, 
laudably satisfy his intellect and affec- 
tions. 

After winding up our affairs in Not- 
tingham we made, in the three summer 
months of 1836, a tour in the north of 
England and Scotland. We visited, at 
Blackburn, my beloved sister Emma and 
her husband Harrison Alderson, cousin to 
Daniel Harrison; at Rydal Mount, our 
kind, faithful friends the Wordsworths ; 
went to Ormathwaite Hall, where I was 
immediately recognized by my voice as a 
Brownrigg; into Northumberland, where 
we enjoyed the society of the daughters 
of Thomas Bewick. We were, in a man- 
ner, féted in hospitable Edinburgh by 
our cordial, intelligent cicerone Robert 
Chambers; by genial, outspoken Pro- 
fessor Wilson, the “ Christopher North” 
of Blackwood; and Mr. Tait, of Zaz?’s 
Magazine, who, as a proper Edinburgh en- 
tertainment, treated us to a tripe supper, 
which I found excellent; also by the good 
old Quaker William Miller, the father of 
the nature-loving artist and engraver of 
the same name. We journeyed to Staffa 
and Iona, sailed up the Caledonian Canal, 
and were deeply affected by witnessing 
the open-air administration of the sacra- 
ment to a vast Gaelic congregation at 
Kilmorack. We had never witnessed so 
striking a religious ceremony. 

We returned to Nottingham for our 
three children — Anna Mary, then twelve, 
a pure, tender, loving being, endowed 
with extraordinary gifts of mind and im- 
agination, who never caused us an anxious 


or unhappy moment; Alfred, a quiet, 
quick, acutely discriminating boy of six; 
and Claude, in his third year, all glee and 
sunshine, a stranger to sorrow and tears. 
Then, with two faithful servants, we has- 
tened to London, for our habitation was 
still unselected, and we had a pleasant 
vision of being settled in a new home be- 
fore winter. 

The wish was fully realized; our kind 
and efficient friends, Mr. and Mrs. Watts, 
who had at that very time removed from 
London to Ember Lodge, Thames Ditton, 
had, at the distance of three miles, seen a 
house which they rightly conjectured 
would suit us. West End Cottage, for 
such it was called, was an old-fashioned, 
roomy dwelling, lying at the foot of the 
ridge on which extends the pleasant, mile- 
long village of Esher. It had a young, 
well-stocked orchard, a most productive 
garden, convenient paddock, and a fine 
meadow by the river Mole, with the right 
of fishing and boating to the extent of 
seven miles. The furniture, to be dis- 
posed of with the lease, could, we found, 
be easily supplemented by occasional sales 
at Hampton Court. 

We were thus speedily settled in a 
charming home, provided by the instru- 
mentality of friends, almost without self- 
exertion; and 1 had the delight of shar- 
ing the children’s joy over cow, pig, poul- 
try, pony and chaise, and my husband’s 
satisfaction in his study lined with books, 
and in the attractive features of the neigh- 
borhood. 

“ The tower of Asher, my Lord of Win- 
chester,” as Shakespeare says, whither 
Wolsey fled in his trouble, was a short 
quarter of a mile from us on the banks of 
the Mole to the left; at the same distance 
to the right Claremont, often graced by 
the presence of the young princess Vic- 
toria and her mother the Duchess of 
Kent, and suggestive to us of noble and 
royal scenes from the time that England 
mourned the death of the princess Char- 
lotte and the poet sang, — 


But Esher’s groves are still at noon, 
Sweet Claremont’s bowers are silent now. 


The famous old palace of Hampton 
Court, with its stately gardens and Ra- 
phael’s cartoons, was but a walk. Rich- 
mond, Oatlands, Windsor, Runnymeade, 
Chertsey, the retreat of Cowley, St. Anne’s 
Hill, where the widow of Charles James 
Fox was still living, at the advanced age 
of ninety, and Epsom, were drives. Near 
at hand we had a grand old Roman camp 





called Casar’s, in a hilly region of wood 
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and fern, that commanded a magnificent 
view. Although the district contained 
many fine seats, lying here and there in 
the midst of woods, the main portion con- 
sisted of gorse-covered commons, heathery 
pine woods in sandy moorlands; then, on 
the clay, extensive oak woods and pas- 
tures, where, in the spring, primroses pro- 
fusely blossomed under thickets of holly 
and wild rose. 

Lady Byron, favoring my husband’s re- 
ligious and political views and his efforts 
in popular education, sought and culti- 
vated our personal acquaintance. She 
also introduced us to her son-in-law and 
daughter, Earl and Countess Lovelace, 
who, like herself, were extremely inter- 
ested in the formation of industrial 
schools; and my husband procured for 
Lady Byron an admirable master in 
Ephraim Brown, of Nottingham, who, 
after studying the system in her working 
school at Ealing, in 1840, successfully 
formed and managed for her a similar in- 
stitution at Kirby, in Leicestershire. 

I well remember, when staying at Ock- 
ham, a long drive through a southern, 
most remote portion of Surrey, which 
seemed to belong to the days of Queen 
Elizabeth ; how here and there a solitary 
peasant in white slop stared at the ladies 
dashing by in carriage and four, and how 
Mrs. Hippersley Tuckfield, another guest 
of Lord Lovelace’s, explained to his sis- 
ter, the Hon. Miss Kings, and myself, as 
we bowled along, the system of education 
which she was carrying out on her estates 
in the neighborhood of Bristol, that of 
imparting by means of voluntary or paid 
teachers the most needful instruction to 
poor children in cottage schools, which, if 
generally adopted, she maintained, would 
enable the entire juvenile lower class in a 
very few weeks to be put to school, almost 
without effort or sensible cost. 

If my husband and I were interested in 
plans for training poor children, we were 
naturally still more so in those for our 
own, and, attracted by the alleged advan- 
tages attending tuition in Germany, trav- 
elled in 1840 to Heidelberg for the educa- 
tion of the three elder children. Two 
more had been born at Esher, Herbert 
Charlton, and Margaret, who in Heidel- 
berg, when both were able to run and talk, 
went about hand in hand, played together, 
and formed a small world to themselves. 
As a considerable portion of my time was 
now given to literature, I had engaged an 
excellent young woman Friend, Elizabeth 
F., to superintend the care of these little 
ones. She lived with us for about five- 
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and-twenty years, beloved and honored as 
a true servant of God, and although now 
parted from me by distance, still remains 
dear as a relative. 

At the time of our removal to Heidel- 
berg we retained an attachment to the 
leading principles of Friends, but had 
long abandoned any singularity of dress 
or language, deeming them the products 
of a time of fanaticism and strong excite- 
ment, and consequently mere forms and 
empty traditions. 

We made a prosperous and merry jour- 
ney from London to Bonn, in the delight- 
ful companionship of Clara Novello, now 
Countess Gigliucci, then sailed up the 
Rhine, which we found worthy of its fame, 
to Mannheim, and thence by carriage to 
Heidelberg. Directed in that city to a 
widow lady who could speak English, we 
were able immediately on arriving to rent 
the first floor in her abode. We had 
scarcely done so, when Lord Lyndhurst’s 
brother-in-law came to engage it for him. 
It was in fact a favorite dwelling. There 
Jean Paul Richter had been wont to enjoy 
an evening revel ; and the emperor Alex- 
ander of Russia, when proceeding on his 
march to France in the rear of Buona- 
parte, taking up his quarters in it to his 
great satisfaction, left above its door a 
brass plate with an inscription calling on 
every Russian hereafter to respect and 
spare the house. It faced the Neckar, 
having at its back overhanging woods and 
terraced walks, with a secluded footpath 
ascending to the famous Castle of Heidel- 
berg, once the home of the unfortunate 
Elizabeth Stuart; and which, destroyed 
by lightning, fire, war, and finally by its 
own princes, still proudly stands on its 
vantage ground overlooking its subject 
town, and the vast plain of the Palatinate 
stretching away beyond the Neckar val- 
ley, with the distant Vosges Mountains 
shutting out France. 

Mrs. Jameson had furnished us with an 
introduction to Rath and Frau Riathino 
Schlosser, a noble-hearted and highly ac- 
complished couple, who gathered around 
them the noted and cultivated of all na- 
tions at their beautiful country house, 
Stift Neuburg, once a convent, situated 
two miles from the city on the opposite 
bank of the Neckar, and filled with choice 
works of art; also to Wolfgang von Goe- 
the, the grandson of the great poet, who, 
most painfully shy and averse to society, 
we nevertheless met, a fortnight after our 
arrival, at a ball given at Stift Neuburg in 
— of his cousin Rath Schlosser’s birth- 
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Wolfgang von Goethe, plain in person, 
yet bearing a remarkable likeness to the 
portraits of his grandfather, proved on 
nearer acquaintance a very intellectual and 
interesting young man of a most poetical 
and sensitive temperament; but, although 
he was kind enough to say that he felt 
with us unusually happy and at his ease, 
we saw but little of him. He shunned 
the company of his fellow-students in the 
university, preferring to lead the life of a 
modern hermit, and, shutting himself in 
his room, perused religious works of Rath 
Schlosser’s selection. 

Fascinated by the novelty of the situa- 
tion, we were far less fastidious, and will- 
ingly mixed with some of that large, 
moving population of the dear old univer- 
sity town; the students, who with abun- 
dant masses of flaxen or black hair under 
very small caps, and given to smoking, 
beer-drinking, and fencing, which they 
dignified by the name of duelling, were, 
on the whole, gentlemanly, agreeable, and 
unassuming. 

The colony of our country-people was 
small in those days; it contained, how- 
ever, for some months after our arrival, 
Mr. G. P. R. James and his wife — he was 
an amusing companion, brimful of anec- 
dotes; andas a resident, Captain Medwin 
of the “Conversations with Byron,” and 
the friend of Shelley, who, finding my 
husband unprovided with an English news- 
paper, politely sent him regularly the 
Court Fournal, 

For the sake of our children we sought 
German acquaintance, we read German, 
we followed German custons; the life 
seemed to us simpler, the habits easier 
and less expensive than in England; there 
was not the same. feverish thirst after 
wealth as with us, there was more calm 
appreciation of nature, of music, of social 
enjoyment. In all the first delight of 
glorious weather and unexplored scenes, 
we let our new acquaintance introduce us 
to quiet valleys with their fast-flowing 
streams, rich grass, gorgeous flowers, and 
incessant chirp of the grasshopper; to 
deep woods full of bilberries, whence we 
obtained wide views over forest and 
plain; let them conduct us to many sweet 
spots — Neckarsteinach, the Wolfsbrun- 
nen, the Stiftmill, and to other quaint old 
mills and half-timbered homesteads with 
ancient walls and orchards, where peas- 
ant girls with clear eyes and picturesque 
dresses were washing and drying the 
linen on the delicious green hillsides. 
After days of happiness unclouded as the 
sky above us, we returned home, when the 
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sunset cast an amber and lilac glow over 
hills and woods, to tea, music, and merri- 
ment. 

But we did not confine ourselves to the 
immediate neighborhood of Heidelberg. 
The next summer my husband and J, 
taking our elder daughter with us, lei- 
surely made a long journey through Ger- 
many, visiting all its capitals and some 
of its most distinguished men. After two 
years in the same house in Heidelberg, we 
removed to the other end of the town, 
renting the highest floor in a new resi- 
dence erected by a ladies’ tailor who had 
made money in Russia. It was situated 
in the Ax/lage, or public walk leading to 
the station—for the railway had been 
brought to Heidelberg. It is now en- 
larged and converted into the Victoria 
Hotel. I wonder whether the summer- 
house, roofed with silvered iron and 
painted inside with gold stars on a blue 
ground, still remains in the vineyard. 

Leaving the three elder children, under 
proper supervision, to continue their stud- 
ies at Heidelberg, my husband and I re- 
turned with the remainder of our family 
to England in 1843, making a pleasant 
halt at St. Goar, on the Rhine, to visit our 
valued friend, the poet Freiligrath, and 
his accomplished wife, Ida, daughter of 
Professor Melos, of Weimar, and Goethe’s 
god-daughter. 

Greatly as I had enjoyed our German 
sojourn, I now yielded to an enthusiasm 
for our native land, which I had been glad 
to lull while we found it convenient and 
desirable to live out of England. I felta 
new era commencing, and was full of en- 
ergy and hope. 


From The Spectator. 
CROSSING THE ATLANTIC, 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


September 4th. 

“AMmUGWuMP!” I should like to ask 
you, sir — not as editor, not even as En- 
glish gentleman, but simply as vertebrate 
animal — what you would do if a stranger 
were all of a sudden to call your intimate 
friends “ mug-wumps,” not obscurely hint- 
ing that you yourself labored under what- 
ever imputation that term may convey. I 
don’t know what the effect might have 
been in my own case, but that the story of 
O’Connell, as a boy, shutting up the volu- 
ble old Dublin applewoman by calling her 
a “ parallelopiped,” rushed into my head, 
and set me off laughing. I haven’t been 
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able to learn more of the etymology of 
the word than that it is said over here to 
have been first used in a sermon (?) by Mr. 
Ward Beecher, and now denotes “ bolt- 
ers” or “scratchers,” as they were called 
last autumn, or in other words, the Inde- 
pendents, who broke away from the party 
machine of Republicanism and carried 
Cleveland. More power to the “ mug- 
wump’s” elbow, say I; and I only wish 
we may catch the “ mug-wumps,” “ mug- 
wumpism,” or whatever the name for the 
disease may be, in England before long. 
One of the groups on the deck of the liner, 
amongst whom I first heard the phrase, 
was a good specimen of the machine 
politician, a democrat of the Tammany 
Hall type. “ You bet” I stuck to him till 
I got at his candid account of the cam- 
paign of last autumn, most interesting to 
me, but I fear not so to the general En- 
glish reader, so I will only give you his 
concluding sentence: “ Well;” with a 
long suck at the big cigar he was half- 
eating, half-smoking, “1 tell you it was 
about the thinnest ice you ever saw before 
we were over,—but, / got to land/” 
From what I heard on board and since, I 
believe the president is doing splendidly ; 
witness his peremptory order for the great 
ranche-men to clear out of the reserves 
which they had leased from the Indians, 
and fenced to the extent of some millions 
of acres ; the righteousness of which pres- 
idential action is proved (were proof 
needed) by the threatened resistance of 
General B. Butler, one of the largest les- 
sees. I can see too clearly looming upa 
determined opposition to the president’s 
civil service reform from politicians of 
both parties, mainly on the ground that he 
is “establishing a class” in these U.S., 
—a policy which the fathers abhorred 
and guarded against, and which their only 
legitimate heirs, the machine politicians, 
will fight to the death. You may gauge 
the worth of this opposition by contrast- 
ing their two principal arguments: (1) 
nine-tenths of the work of the depart- 
ments (post-office, customs, etc.) can be 
learned just as well in three months as in 
ten years; and (2) the other tenth, re- 
quiring skilled and experienced officers, 
has never been interfered with by either 
side. But if argument two is sound, 


cadit guestio, as there is ex hypothesi al- 
ready a permanent class of civil servants. 
I conclude that were I an American I 
would accept “ mug-wump” as a title of 
honor, instead of resenting it, and help te 
get up a“ mug-wump ” club in every great 
city. 
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We had a splendid crossing, deck crowd- 
ed all the way, and the company glori- 
ously cosmopolitan and communicative 
during the short intervals between the 
orthodox four full meals aday. There is 
surely no place in the world where that 
universal instinct, the desire to get behind 
the scenes of one’s neighbors’ lives, is so 
easily and abundantly gratified. Here is 
one of my rather odd discoveries. On 
reaching the deck, after my bath on the 
first morning, for the tramp before break- 
fast, | was joined by a fine specimen of 
an old Yorkshireman. It seems we had 
met years ago, at some political or social 
gathering, and, as he looked in superb 
health and fit to fight for his life, I con- 
gratulated. Yes, he said; it was all owing 
to his having discovered how to pass his 
holiday. He used to go to some northern 
seaside place, one as bad as the other, for 
“whenever the wind blew on shore you 
might as well be living in a sewer.” So 
he saved enough one year to buy a return 
ticket on a Cunard liner, calculating that 
whatever way the wind blew he must be 
getting sea-air all the time. He has done 
it every year since, having found that be- 
sides sea-air he gets better food and com- 
pany than he could ever command at 
home. My next “find” was a pleasant, 
soldierly-looking man who called to me 
from the upper deck to come up and see 
a swordfish chasing a whale. Alas! I 
arrived too late. The uncivil brutes had 
both disappeared by the time I got up; 
but I was much consoled by the talk 
which ensued with my new acquaintance. 
He was lieutenant of marines in the ad- 
miral’s flagship off Palermo in King Bom- 
ba’s last days, and was sent ashore to 
arrest and bring on board all sailors found 
with the Garibaldini. He seems to have 
found it necessary to be present himself 
at the battle of Metazzo (I think that was 
the name) and at the storming of the town 
afterwards, in which the Garibaldini suf- 
fered severely. The dead were all laid 
out before the gate after the town was 
taken, and he counted no less than seventy 
blue-jackets amongst them! They used 
to drop over the sides of the ships and 
swim ashore, or smuggle themselves into 
the bum-boats which came off to the fleet 
with provisions. No wonder that we 
have been popular in Italy ever since. 

Then, attracted by a crowd on the fore 
part of the deck, roped off to divide steer- 
age from saloon passengers, I became one 
of a motley group assisting at a sort of 
moral “ free-and-easy,” got up for the three 
hundred steerage folk by two ecclesiastics, 
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whom I took at first for Romish priests 
from their costume. I found I was mis- 
taken, and that they were the principal 
and a brother of the Fraternity of the 
Iron Cross, an order of the American 
Episcopal Church, which, it seems, has 
taken root in several of the large cities. 
The brethren are vowed to “ poverty, pu- 
rity, and temperance’’(or obedience, I am 
not sure which); and these two were 
crossing in the steerage to comfort and 
help the poor folk there—no pleasant 
task, even in so airy a ship and such fine 
weather. One can imagine what power 
this kind of fellowship must give the Iron 
Cross brethren with their rather sad 
fellow-passengers, to whom they could say 
— one of them, indeed, did say it— “ We 
are just as poor as the poorest of you, for 
we own no property of any kind, and never 
can own any till our deaths.” This 
brother (a strapping young fellow of 
twenty-five, who I found had been an ath- 
lete at Oxford) waxed eloquent to them on 
his experiences in Philadelphia, especially 
on the workingmen brethren there. One 
of these, a big, rough chap, with a badly 
broken nose, he had rather looked askance 
at first till he found that the broken nose 
had been earned in a rough-and tumble 
fight with a fellow who was ill-using a 
woman. Now they were the closest 
friends, and he looked on the broken nose 
as more honorable than the Victoria Cross, 
and hoped none of the men there would 
fail to go in for that decoration if they 
ever got the same chance. 

In melancholy contrast to the Iron 
Cross Brethren were two other diligent 
workers in quite another kind of business. 
They haunted the smokingroom from 
breakfast till ‘lights out,” officious to help 
to arrange the daily sweepstakes on the 
ship’s run; gloating over, and piling ca- 
ressingly as they rattled down on the 
table, the dollars and half-crowns ; always 
on the watch and ready to take a hand at 
cards, just to accommodate gents with 
whom time hung heavily. Bagmen, they 
were said to be; but 1 doubt if they travel 
for any industry except plucking pigeons 
on their own account — unmistakable Jews 
of a low type, who never looked any man 
in the face: — 


In their eyes that stealthy gleam, 
Was not learned of sky or stream, 
But it has the hard, cold glint 

Of new dollars from the mint, 


Their industry was pursued cautiously, as 
the fine old captain is known to hold 
strong views about gambling, and there 


was less on this ship than any other I 
have crossed on. No baccarat table going 
all day, with excited youngsters punting 
their silver (gold, too, now and then) over 
the shoulders of the players,—only a 
quiet hand at euchre or poker at a corner 
table in the afternoon and after dinner; 
but even with such straitened opportuni- 
ties, youngsters may be plucked to a fairly 
satisfactory figure. From £1oto £20 was 
often at stake on one deal at poker, and, I 
was told, not seldom much higher sums. 
I saw myseli one mere boy inveigled into 
blind-hookey for a minute or two while 
the poker party was gathering. He won 
the first cut; and two minutes later I 
saw “Iscariot Ingots, Esq., that highly 
respectable man,” looking abstractedly 
across the room, and dreamily gathering 
up a large handful of silver which the boy 
rattled down as he flung off to take his 
seat at the poker-table; and so on, and so 
on. 

It occurs to one to ask, not without 
some indignation, why this sort of thing is 
allowed on these Atlantic steamers. My 
own observation confirms the general be- 
lief that professionals cross on nearly 
every boat; and, on every boat, there are 
youngsters fresh from school or college, 
out of leading-strings for the first time, 
and with considerable sums in their pock- 
ets. It is a bad scandal, and might be 
stopped with the greatest ease. Prohibit 
all cards, except whist for small points in 
the smoking-room; and let it be the 
purser’s, or some other officer’s duty, to 
see the rule enforced. As things stand, I 
do not know of a more dangerous place 
for youngsters — American or English — 
than an Atlantic steamer. 

One never gets past Sandy Hook, I 
think, without some newsensation. This 
time, for me, it was the harbor buoys, each 
of which carried a brilliant electric lamp. 
They are lighted from the shore! 

Vacuus VIATOR. 


From The Spectator. 
FACE-MEMORY. 


IN all trials which, like the extraordinary 
bigamy case now being tried at the Cen- 
tral Criminal Court, turn upon the evi- 
dence for and against identity, we notice 
an unusual conflict of opinion upon one 
essential point. Is identification a diffi- 
cult task or not? Counsel, of course, 
plead for the side which it is their duty to 





defend; but they do it in very different 
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ways, one man obviously speaking from 
his brief, and with a conviction in his own 
mind that error about identity is not easy, 
while another strongly believes that a mis- 
take as to identity not only frequently oc- 
curs, but is quite natural. He knows he 
could fall into one, while his junior or 
rival knows that he could not. Jurymen 
dispute with each other about identity 
more than they do about any kind of evi- 
dence ; while the public, usually quite im- 
partial, take sides with a sort of temper, 
and a predetermination to believe one side 
or the other. One-third of all the men 
you meet regard adefence based upon the 
allegation “ It wasn’t me,” as prima facie 
absurd and dishonest; while the remain- 
ing third receive it easily, and whatever 
the result of the trial, are haunted, unless 
indirect evidence is procurable, with a 
lasting doubt. The two-thirds do not be- 
lieve that a woman could mistake her hus- 
band, however short either the courtship 
or married life may have been; while the 
one-third are only impressed by the cir- 
cumstance of the missing tooth. We 
see reason to suspect that there is a cause 
for this division of opinion which has 
never been fully examined, which is akin 
to color-blindness, and which positively 
differentiates the value of human testi- 
mony as to identity. Before we state it, 
however, we must say to begin with that 
a large proportion of mankind—as any 
great portrait-painter will testify — never 
see faces accurately at all. Same are 
short-sighted, and see no definite edges to 
anything, and consequently, though un- 
consciously, rely for identification on evi- 
dence which is not that of sight, and is 
frequently all wrong. They see the type, 
but not the true face; and as a consider- 
able proportion of mankind possess type- 
faces, distinguished from others of a like 
kind by differences as minute as those of 
leaves, the short-sighted are constantly 
liable to error. So are the inattentive. 
They fail, sometimes after many inter- 
views, to catch the expression of the face ; 
cannot state, except in the vaguest way, 
the color of eyes or hair; and will misde- 
scribe features, perhaps prominent feat- 
ures, as if they were paid to doit. They 
have never attended to the face at all, but 
have been content with a general impres- 
sion; have never observed with any true 
observation ; and are as little to be trusted 
in their accounts as women believe most 
men to be when describing women’s 
dress. They will even confuse dark per- 
sons with light, and declare that a long 
face struck them as a short one, or hesi- 





tate, as a witness did in the bigamy case, 
about the presence or absence of a mous- 
tache. Indeed, it is probable that a large 
section of mankind cannot observe, for of 
all who land for the first time in India or 
China, at least half declare that all Indi- 
ans or Chinese are precisely alike. Yet, 
though Chinamen have certain broad 
points of resemblance in color, shape of 
brows, and absence of hair, they are in 
details as different as Europeans; while 
Indians, owing to their wide differences 
in color, the use or disuse of hair on lip 
or chin, and the existence among them of 
features due to varieties of original race, 
are more different than white men. Inat- 
tention is, however, the main cause of 
error, and is sometimes carried to extraor- 
dinary lengths. We have known brothers 
unable to state the color of each other’s 
eyes, and fellow-collegians who could not 
remember whether acquaintances wore the 
moustache or not. 

There may be another explanation of 
the last fact, however, for there is another 
cause of mistake as to identity, the oper- 
ation of which, though seldom noticed, 
must occasionally be powerful; and it is 
to this that we desire just now to direct 
attention. Is there not evidence sufficient 
to make it highly probable that the mem- 
ory for faces is what we call in other de- 
partments of life a special memory? All 
men are aware that great differences exist 
among men as to the power of remember- 
ing faces, and admit habitually that Smith 
will recognize them at any distance of 
time, while Brown is always for a moment 
or two bewildered or uncertain; but all 
men are not aware how very far the differ- 
ence goes. There are men, and women 
too, who do not remember faces at all, and 
who, if compelled to entertain strangers 
in the evening, would not know them next 
day, forgetting their faces as seen undera 
different light so utterly that evidence of 
identity hardly convinces them. They 
simply cannot recollect a face, though 
they would recollect other things they had 
seen quite perfectly. The look of the 
absent has for them perished, and they 
cannot call it up before them, even in a 
general way; and this sometimes after 
much association. We would ask those 
who doubt this to inquire of themselves 
about a much more striking development 
of the same pecniiarity. Do they or do 
they not recollect their own faces ? Would 
they know themselves if they met them- 
selves, say, in the great glass of a tailor’s 
shop? They all, when shaving or dress- 
ing, see themselves every day; they all 
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care about their own faces, and they all, 
therefore, ought, when they meet them- 
selves, to know themselves; but all of 
them do not. St. James thought none of 
them did; but he generalized from his 
personal experience, and fell, as general- 
izers do, into error. A large proportion 
of mankind, probably half, do not forget 
their own faces, but know them perfectly 
well, detect any casual changes in them, 
and are aware of likeness to themselves 
whenever it exists. They would be as- 
tounded if they met their * doubles ; ” and 
would realize at once, without further evi- 
dence, that people who might be mistaken 
for them were walking about, and might 
by accident be the involuntary causes of 
annoying blunders. The remainder, how- 
ever, forget themselves utterly, instantly, 
and after the longest possible examina- 
tion. Surely this wide distinction, which 
certainly exists, and which any one can 
test for himself in his own household, 
points to a special face-memory, the ab- 
sence or presence of which in a witness 
will account for many otherwise unintelli- 
gible conflicts of evidence. Why should 
the man or woman who does not know his 
own face when he or she sees it be ex- 
pected to be certain as to the face of an 
acquaintance? There is absolutely no 
reason in the nature of things for the one 
forgetfulness more than for the other; 
and we may rely upon it that with some 
men both occur, and that, moreover, dif- 
ferentiating marks are often forgotten, 
and those marks only, so that a man is 
honestly ready to swear to an identity 
which does not exist. There is likeness, 
and for his imperfect face-memory that is 
sufficient. 

We have mentioned the forgetfulness 
some people display of their own faces as 





evidence of the existence of a separate 
face-memory ; but there are other testimo- 
nies besides. Many men are aware that 
this memory resides in them in a special 
degree, though their memories for events, 
or stories, or statements in books is by 
no means equally perfect or ready at com- 
mand, and the faculty sometimes belongs 
to the positively stupid. Such men have 
a memory akin to that of dogs, who, what- 
ever the source of their faculty, cannot be 
puzzled about identity by any external 
changes or any lapse of time. Moreover, 
this memory has been known to depart, 
from sickness or old age, long before the 
power of remembering facts has disap- 
peared, and is specially described by doc- 
tors and nurses as a loss of the power of 
recognition, as if recognition and memory 
were not absolutely identical. They cer- 
tainly are not, as any one will perceive 
who revisits a scene well known to him in 
youth and observe where his perplexities 
begin, and how he has forgotten, yet re- 
membered, the same things. He remem- 
bers, but does not recognize, half the 
things he is looking at, and knows that 
while memory tells him they are the same, 
the memory which we call recognition 
does not awake. And finally, there is the 
most singular testimony of all. It is cer- 
tain that insane persons, who have not to 
appearance lost their memories, occasion- 
ally recognize the wrong persons, — insist, 
that is, on an identity which does not 
exist. If a part of the memory can in 
insanity be perverted to that extent, why 
should it not in sanity be perverted to a 
less extent? At all events, that which is 
perverted stands in some strange way 
apart from the general memory; and that 
is our point to-day. 





Woopcocks IN Lonpon.— London is al- 
most the last place in the world where we 
should expect to find strange and rare birds; 
and yet, as a matter of fact, London is still 
the haunt of a large number of the British 
ornithological fauna. To take a single in- 
stance: the woodcock is almost everywhere a 
rare bird, It is shy in its habits; it flies high, 
and it is extremely wary and suspicious; and 
yet it seems that for years past the woodcock 
has not been uncommon in London The cor- 
respondent of a weekly journal which interests 
itself warmly in all questions of natural hiscory 
has collected authenticated instances of the 
appearance of the woodcock in London within 
the last few years. The bird, it seems, has 
been seen at Clapham, at Holloway, in St. 
James’s Park, in the Regent’s Park, in St 





John’s Wood, on the banks of the Serpentine, 
in Eaton Place, in Portland Place, in Kensing- 
ton Park Gardens, and in Kensington Gar- 
dens. It has been found in the Strand, where 
it was killed by flying against a telegraph-wire ; 
in the Junction Road, Holloway, where it was 
shot ; at the South Kensington Museum, and 
in Upper Clapton, where in each case it 
dashed itself to death against a window; in 
the St. John’s Wood Road and upon Ludgate 
Hill, where it was taken up in an exhausted 
condition. Now, for every woodcock that is 
either seen or captured, there clearly must be 
dozens that escape notice altogether ; for Lon- 
doners, even when loitering in the parks, are 
not in the habit of looking out for strange 
birds, St. James’s Gazette. 
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